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EDITORIAL 

Editorials tend to appear in this programme when 
the Arts Lab, and in particular the cinema, is 
experiencing some difficulty. A case in point was my 
plea for support for the continuation of the 
programme booklet itself in a previous issue. On 
that occasion the programme was granted a 
temporary reprieve, but the problem hasn't 
disappeared and raises its ugly head again at a 
particularly difficult and uncertain time. Not 
surprisingly in view of the present economic climate, 
the programme is seen by some as an unnecessary 
luxury. The prime function of a cinema, the 
argument goes, is to show films and not to produce 
ambitious documentation about them. Which is trup 
enough, of course, but then the Arts Lab has never 
been a member of that now seriously endangered 
species known as commercial cinemas. Grant aid 
has allowed us to provide the public with a chance to 
see an enormous number of films in a context which 
encourages involvement and understanding. Thus 
we have been able to mount structured seasons of 
films, supported by lectures, discussions . . . and 
programme notes. 

I see the programme booklet as a crucial part of 
this context. Crucial not simply because it provides 
a listing of the films we screen, but chiefly because it 
presents a reasoned argument as to why certain 
films are being shown and why they are of interest. 
This is especially important to a cinema such as the 
Lab, all of whose presentations and programmes 
cannot expect to receive wide coverage in the local 
media. To be sure, a film such as Herzog's 
Fitzcarraldo would probably prove to be popular at 
the Lab without the existence of the programme. 
Taking another example from the last season, 
however, I would say that Claude Miller’s films 
would probably never have been noticed in 
Birmingham or the region as a whole if we didn't 
have a vehicle for telling people why they are 
interesting and worth making some effort to see. 
And as for projects such as the series of ‘overlooked 
or underrated' movies, one wonders if such an 
undertaking would be at all feasible if there was no 
space to provide information and opinion on works 
which more often than not will be totally unknown or 
not highly regarded. 

So the disappearance of the booklet is very likely 
to affect programming (i.e. the filmsshown), since it 
would probably encourage a general trend towards 
fewer films and commercially safer choices. I would 
therefore ask readers who find the programme 
useful and interesting to express their views to those 
who will be making the decision about whether it 
should be allowed to continue (perhaps in a 
different, more open-ended format) or be killed off. 
Anv views people have should be addressed not only 
to the Arts Lab, which will probably cease to exist as 
an organisation from the beginning of the new 
calendar or financial year, but also to the body 
which has been formed to create a new arts 
organisation on the Aston site. This new 
organisation (as yet unnamed) will be responsible 
for the activities presently housed at the Lab and the 
University of Aston Centre for the Arts. The 
University will have legal responsibility for the new 
centre, whose policies and organisational structure 
are currently being pondered over by a team of 
independent people nominated by all the parties 
involved with the site. 

Most readers will probably already know of the 
plan to ‘integrate’ the Lab and the Centre for the 
Arts, which is very much the brainchild of West 
Midlands Arts, the main funding body for arts 
activities in the region. In a previous editorial I set 
out by attacking the plan but ended up 
acknowledging its exciting potential. Subsequent 
developments haven’t helped to dispel such mixed 
feelings. The first major setback was the discovery, 
after negotiations had reached an advanced stage, 
that the new organisation would not be independent 
(as the Lab has always been and as the new centre 
was originally conceived), but would effectively be a 
non-academic department of the University. Less 
surprising, perhaps, was the gradual realisation that 
the term integration’ was itself something of a 
misnomer. Strictly speaking, we were no longer 
talking about combining the two existing 
organisations but creating a new one, which could 
well differ radically in terms of policy and practice. 
This also meant that existing staff would be made 
redundant, but with the promise of being given first 
crack at new jobs when these were defined. 

More important from the point of view of readers 
who visit the cinema is the new organisation's policy 
on exhibition. No coherent policy could be said to 
exist at the time of writing, but already there have 
been early warning signs. Chief amongst these has 
/continued on page 35. 
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CIRCLE OF DECEIT 
(Die Falschung) 


(October 14-19) 

Director: Volker Schlondorff. 

West Germany/France, 1981. 

Script: Volker Schlondorff, Jean-Claude Carriere, 
Margarethe von Trotta, Kai Hermann. Based on the 
novel by Nicolas Born. 

Photography: Igor Luther. 

Music: Maurice Jarre. 

Leading Players: Bruno Ganz (Georg Laschen ), 
Hanna Schygulla (Ariane A ’assar), Jerzy 
Skolimowski ( Hoffmann ), Gila von W eitershausen 
(Greta Laschen ), Jean Carmet ( Rudnik ), Martin 
Urtel (Berger). 

Eastman Colour. English subtitles (German 
dialogue). Certificate X. 109 minutes. 

Volker Schlondorff’s latest film is 
unfortunately topical, taking place as it does 
in a war-torn Beirut. The story revolves 
around a Western reporter’s reactions to 
and gradual involvement in the Lebanese 
civil war. The reporter is G.eorg Laschen. 
who is covering the event fora West German 
paper. He considers himself to be more 
intelligent and perceptive than his journalist 
colleagues, and certainly not part of their 
unthinking anti-Palestinian bias. At the 
same time, of course, he prides himself on his 
‘objectivity’. However, the brutalities he 
encounters in Beirut shake him 
considerably, whilst at the same time he 
gradually comes to realise that he is as driven 
by the need to maintain his readers’ interest 
as the hacks he so despises. His personal life 
is also as tattered as the ruins of Beirut, and 
events increasingly force him to abandon his 
much vaunted ‘observer’ status. 

Put thus. Circle of Deceit sounds like 
another journalist-suffers-crisis-of- 
conscience movie. However, the 
extraordinary immediacy of the scenes of 
civil war, the fact that so much of what we 
see in the film ‘looks real’ (an effect further 
enhanced by well circulated stories of 
filming amidst real street battles, extras 
carrying live ammunition, etc.) raises 
questions over and above those of 
journalistic practice and responsibility and 
forces the spectator to ponder the very 
nature of the images on screen. In other 
words, are parts of this ‘real’ (i.e. 





























































documentary reportage), or is it all simply a 
cleverly constructed fiction? 

In fact, of course, it’s the latter, and even 
the horrifically mangled corpses were 
imported from a plastics sculptor at 
Cinecitta. It’s this aspect of the film which 
gives its original title, Die Falschung (The 
Forgery or The Fabrication ), its added 
resonance. As Schlondorff himself points 
out in Jeune Cinema (No. 139): “Die 
Falschung is itself a film of falsification. The 
film couldn’t be otherwise. It doesn’t 
pretend to render the truth. Filming with 
crane shots and tracking shots, with a large, 
heavy camera and not like a reporter with a 
hand-held camera, has something artificial 
about it. Even if the scenes look like real war 
scenes, they’re not. Everything that happens 
in front of the camera has been directed. 
We’ve never pretended to have made 
anything but a fiction film”. And as 
Schlondorff remarked in Time Out , apropos 
of the corpses: “the point is they look more 
convincing than the real thing, because the 
mise en scene —camera angles, crane shots, 
lighting and so on—conspires to make you 
believe what you are seeing”. 

Fabrication was also the source of Nicolas 
Born’s original novel, which was based on 
the Lebanese experiences of Stern reporter 
Kai Hermann, who also contributed to the 
film script. It was written as a riposte to the 
reporting of the Lebanese conflict in the 
German press. To quote Schlondorff again: 
“Born wasn’t saying that the facts were all 
wrong; rather that the facts don’t speak for 
themselves. We absorb these death tolls and 
body counts but they don’t really tell us 
anything. In the same way we are distanced 
from the real visual evidence of war by hand¬ 
held, out-of-focus camerawork, the very 
devices that are supposed to convey ‘truth’ 
in images”. In other words, by means of 
fiction, stars, character identification and all 
the various devices of conventional 
cinematic mise en scene , Schlondorff has 
attempted to ‘recapture the reality’ that he 
believes gets ‘lost’ in actuality footage. But 
doesn’t this then create precisely what one of 
the film’s characters calls his own news 
photos—“dirty pictures to look at in clean 
rooms”? Not according to Schlondorff, who 
said in the Time Out interview: “Our 
problem was precisely how to avoid that. 
Instead of ‘dirty pictures’ we decided to 
present ‘clean pictures’. In other words, to 
make people think it was real we had to aim 
for a pictorial approach that would make it 
more like painting than documentary. The 
other alternative would have been to adopt 
the cinema verite style, but that has been 
done to death. This is why I include only one 
scene of authentic reportage—watched on a 
TV screen in the hotel lobby-by a crowd of 
war correspondents—to remind viewers of 
the kind of images they have become 
insensible to”. 

Of course, Die Falschung aspires to be 
‘about’ more than just the fact/fiction 
dichotomy. Various themes are touched 
on—Lebanon as an analogy for a divided 
Germany, shattered Beirut as a mirror of 
Laschen’s own inner state, the impossibility 
of being a Hemingway-type hero today, and 
so on. Ultimately, though, it’s hard not to 
see it as yet another film about an angst- 
ridden European intellectual—except set 
against a startling, Middle Eastern 
background. For at the heart o,f this often 
visually striking film there lurks a terrible 
emptiness and absence—one that is only too 
clearly obvious at the moment of writing, 
with Beirut being destroyed daily. That 
absence, of course, is the absence of the 
political and ideological, the refusal to put 
the conflict into any kind of context or 
perspective other than that of Laschen’s own 
confused state. Schlondorff himself has 
inadvertently testified to the film’s central 


weakness in an interview published in 
Cinema 82: “I don’t pretend that the film is a 
statement about reality. We arrived in 
Lebanon with foreign eyes .... Anyway, it is 
not the province of fiction or literature to 
give information. And even if one wishes it 
were so, it’s impossible with regard to the 
Lebanon, where our normal categories don’t 
work. The reality escapes them and can’t be 
evaluated in terms of East/West, 
North/South, or religion”. Oh really? 
Olivier Assayas, in a perceptive review in 
Cahiers du Cinema (November 1981), draws 
the obvious conclusion: “Volker 
Schlondorff had no theme. He did not go to 
make his last film in Lebanon, he went there 
looking for a film to make. But he did not 
find enough in Beirut to disguise that 
absence .... Die Falschung is a doomed film. 
Doomed by its own problematic of fiction 
and reality, real war and make-believe war. 
It’s a film astray in a labyrinth of mirrors, 
swallowed up by Beirut. Certainly fiction is 
born^ from reality but it can never be 
constructed by sticking together fragments. 
In order to film the fiction of Beirut one 
needs to be a part of Beirut. And 
Schlondorff could film in Beirut only the 
fiction of Schlondorff: that of an intellectual 
confronted with reality . That’s nothing new, 
but good films have been made with less. But 
Schlondorff, keeping his intention to 
himself, relies demagogically on the city to 
give Mm his subject, and it can only throw 
back his own impotence at him”. 

Julian Petley 


HEATWAVE 


(October 20-26) 

Director: Phillip Noyce. 

Australia, 1981. 

Script: Marc Rosenberg, Phillip Noyce. Based on an 
original screenplay by Mark Stiles, Tim Gooding. 
Photography: Vincent Monton. 

Music: Cameron Allan. 

Leading Players: Judy Davis (Kate Dean), Richard 
Moir ( Stephen West), Chris Haywood ( Peter 
Houseman), Bill Hunter (Robert Duncan), John 
Gregg (Phillip Lawson), Anna Jemison (Victoria 
West). 

Eastman Colour. Certificate AA. 95 minutes. 

Director Phillip Noyce’s previous film, 
Newsfront (1978), was rightly acclaimed at 
the time of its release as one of the most 
original products of the New Australian 
Cinema. It is probably true to say that in the 
intervening period Australian films have 
tended to be overrated by British critics. 
Sight and Sound said as much in one of 
Penelope Houston’s ‘state of the art’ reports 
(‘Onwards But Not Upward’, Sight and 
Sound, Winter 1979-80),-and some press 
reviewers responded to what they probably 
considered to be a case of critical snobbery 
by arguing that films such as Gillian 
Armstrong’s My Brilliant Career and Bruce 
Beresford’s Breaker M or ant were far better 
than almost anything British cinema was 
producing at the time. 

The trouble is that not only is such a 
comparison a bit beside the point, but one 
would be hard pressed to prove that 
Armstrong’s and Beresford’s films are more 
than well-intentioned and technically 
competent works. The same directors’ 
subsequent efforts — the atrocious 
Starstruck (Armstrong), the cliche-ridden 
Puberty Blues and The Club (both 
Beresford)—are unlikely, one feels, to do 
much for the image of Australian cinema, 
while the last film by the country’s most 
prestigious director (Peter Weir’s Gallipoli ) 
seemed to me the most conventional and 
over-produced work that this talented 
filmmaker has provided to date. 


In addition to its inflated critical 
reputation abroad, Australian cinema has 
also been suffering from more practical 
problems at home. After years of excitement 
and dozens of films, production almost 
came to a grinding halt about two years ago. 
The situation has since improved again, 
thanks partly to the promise of Government 
tax concessions. A fairly comprehensive 
sampling of new Australian films screened at 
this year’s Cannes Film Festival revealed 
that Phillip Noyce, who has taken three 
years since the international success of 
Newsfront to find backing for a feature 
project, is one of the more deserving 
beneficiaries of this latest upsurge in 
production. 

In Newsfront, Noyce built up a mosaic 
picture of postwar Australian history and 
attitudes by brilliantly integrating newsreel 
footage and reconstructed incidents 
involving its fictional characters. Apart 
from the surprise of its technical ingenuity, 
the film’s special quality had to do with the 
skill with which it connected public and 
private lives. With Heatwave, Noyce would 
appear to be striving for a similar effect, but 
by quite different means. The new film has a 
modern setting—contemporary Sydney in 
the grip of a Christmas heatwave—and takes 
the form of a highly stylised thriller. 

As befits a thriller, the plot is very 
involved and obliquely sketched, but its 
general drift can be briefly indicated. Its 
starting point has to do with the attempts of 
a get-rich-quick speculator to buy up local 
houses and build a luxury apartment block, 
known as Eden. The plan is opposed by local 
residents, whose political activists include a 
campaigning journalist and her friend Kate. 
When the residents persuade one of the 
building unions to impose a ban on the 
project, Eden’s dynamic young architect, 
Stephen West, is told by his boss to act as 
troubleshooter. West soon strikes up an 
uneasy but amorous relationship with Kate, 
and he gradually becomes suspicious about 
the motives and actions of Eden’s financial 
backers, who have underworld connections. 
His suspicions are confirmed by the 
subsequent course of events, which involve 
the mysterious disappearance of the 
journalist, several killings, manipulation of 
the unions, and a surprise change of 
ownership of the Eden project, which has 
gradually been altered from West’s highly 
ambitious original design. 

Variety has said that Heatwave is based on 
the real-life case of a Sydney heiress who 
disappeared while campaigning against 
local property developers. Noyce himself 
has been much more circumspect, saying in 
his brief note for the official Cannes 
screening that his point of departure v/asthe 
constant rumour in Sydney of big-time 
corruption of labyrinthine dimensions. In 
the event, the director’s comments seem the 
more apt, since the film clearly aims higher 
than presenting a fictionalised account of a 
local incident. Noyce is here pursuing his 
political concerns (broadly left-wing) in the 
context of a sophisticated commercial 
thriller designed to have a wide audience 
appeal. 

Given this approach, it could be argued 
that the Film’s main problem is one of 
successfully combining the social comment 
with the thriller format. Many critics felt 
that Noyce had simply neglected the former 
and placed too much emphasis on the latter. 
There is some truth in this argument, but it 
needs to be qualified and is in any case not 
necessarily a damaging criticism. To begin 
with, there are in fact moments in the film 
when the two elements mentioned above are 
marvellously combined. A good example is 
provided in the brilliantly unsettling 
opening sequence, in which we observe the 
local residents going about the ordinary 




business of living and then see their lives 
shattered by the sudden eruption of violence 
as a bunch of hired thugs break into their 
homes. The effectiveness of the sequence 
hasn’t simply to do with the apparent 
suddenness and violence of the attack. It is 
occasioned, rather, by the uncanny accuracy 
of the social milieu and the sense of threat 
and foreboding which Noyce manages to 
build up (long before the onslaught of 
violence) through an imaginative use of 
editing, sound and camera positioning. 

“A mosaic of realism and surrealism” is 
how Noyce has described Heatw ave , and this 
seems accurate enough. From the starting 
point of a familiar social problem, the film 
weaves a web of intrigue involving 
conspiracy and dirty dealings as it heads 
with an inexorable drive towards an 
explosive climax. Stylistically, Heatw ave is a 
tour de force , coming across in its most 
overblown moments like a Brian De Palma 
movie with a social conscience. This is 
particularly so in the climactic night-time 
chase through Sydney streets crowded with 
New Year’s Eve revellers, which is not 
dissimilar to the ending of De Palma’s Blow' 
Out and almost degenerates into the same 
kind of meaningless display of technique 
when Noyce goes haywire with the 
Steadycam. 

Moving from the ridiculous to the 
sublime, as it were, one can provide a much 
more positive indication of Noyce’s talent by 
suggesting that Heatwave can also bear 
comparison with an American film as good 
as Martin Scorsese’s Taxi Driver. At a 
superficial level, it could be said that Noyce 
tries to use Sydney in a similar way to 
Scorsese’s use of New York. More precisely, 
one suspects that Scorsese’s brilliant 
combination of naturalistic and 
expressionistic imagery in Taxi Driver may 
well have influenced Noyce’s stylistic 
approach. There is certainly evidence to 
suggest as much in the use of music, slow 
motion and the moving camera, all of which 
are powerfully deployed and succeed in 
lifting Heatwave firmly beyond the banal 
and into the realms of genuinely imaginative 
cinema. Needless to say, though, the 
comparison is only valid in terms of style, 
since Noyce’s political sentiments are not 
only less ambiguous but also, one assumes, 
some distance to the left of Scorsese’s. 

Peter Walsh 

Short: ISLAND OF THE GODS (Dir.: Phillip 
Noyce. Colour. 20 mins.). 


THE WITNESS (A Tanu) 


(October 28-November 2) 

Director: Peter Bacso. 

Hungary, 1968. 

Script: Peter Bacso. 

Photography: Janos Zsombolyai. 

Music: Gyorgy Yukan. 

Leading Players: Ferenc Kallai (Jozsef Pelikdn ), 
Lajos Oze ( Virag ), Zoltan Fabri (Zoltdn Daniel ), 
Bela Both ( General Bastyan ), Lili Monori (Gizi 
Pelikdn). 

Eastman Colour/Scope. English Subtitles. 
Certificate A. 108 minutes. 

Peter Bacso’s comedy opens with lyrical 
shots of its hero patrolling the banks of the 
river Danube, where he works as a dam- 
keeper. The man and his dog come upon a 
sign made out of growing plants and reading 
‘Long Live Our Great Wise Leader’, which 
the dog seeks out as a place to take a leak. 
Although the joke may at first seem merely 
crude, it proves in retrospect to contain 
elements which are crucial to Bacso’s attack 
on postwar Stalinism and the repressive 


measures used by its puppet regimes in the 
name of socialism. One of these elements is 
straighforward mockery, and not the least 
surprising thing about The Witness is the 
directness with which it focuses in on its 
targets. Unlike Pal Gabor’s celebrated Angi 
Vera , which provided a deadly serious 
account of how the same regime brought out 
the worst in its citizens, Bacso’s film is cast as 
a farcical comedy about the ludicrousness as 
well as the essentially inhuman nature of this 
devious process. As such it must be counted 
a daring work, and one that cheerfully 
reminds us of the subversive power of 
comedy. It would be nice to add that the film 
also proves why comedies are usually better 
equipped to fool censors than are ‘serious’ 
films. Ii| this case, alas, the point behind the 
gags apparently hit home, since Bacso’s 
movie was denied a release for nine years in 
its own country. 

Despite its late arrival, The Witness is very 
much to be welcomed, both for its 
unsentimental humanist sympathies and for 
the often ingenious ways in which Bacso 
reveals some of humankind’s greater and 
lesser follies. At the film’s centre is the sad 
Mr. Pelikan, a simple—not to say simple- 
minded—man whose wife has deserted him 
for a more colourful companion and in the 
process left him to support their large 
family. It is 1949 and food is in short supply, 
so Pelikan decides to kill the family pig (the 
affectionately named Desiree) in order to 
solve the practical problem of feeding 
himself and his children. An old comrade 
who is now a government minister arrives 
after the illegal slaughtering of the animal 
and inadvertently reveals the ‘evidence’ in 
the cellar to enquiring police while in the 
process of demonstrating Pelikan’s 
impeccable record as an anti-Nazi. The 
sequence culminates in a lingering shot of 
the neatly arranged meat, which the police 
officers proceed to drench with petrol in 
order to ‘preserve’ it as evidence. The point 
being, of course, that destroying good food 
makes about as much sense as punishing 
Pelikan’s dog for committing an act of 
treason. 

But good sense seems to be in much 
shorter supply than food in the world of The 
Witness , as is revealed by the subsequent 
misadventures of our befuddled hero. 
Thrown into prison for killing his pig, 
Pelikan is soon released for no apparent 
reason. Thinking that it might be due to the 
intervention of his government friend, he 
fails to gain access to the man when 
attempting to demonstrate his gratitude. 
Instead he finds himself the guest of another 
official who entertains him to a lavish supper 
in the confines of an enormous office fitted 
out with secret doors and a camouflaged 
electronic torturing device. Both the sinister 
surroundings and the bizarre behaviour of 
the official, Virag, bring the film into Kafka 
territory. But the earlier comic tone is 
quickly re-established when the food is 
served and the main dish contains a cooked 
pig. Pelikan is understandably a little 
perturbed by this gambit, but Virag assures 
him that the crime he is reminded of has been 
wiped off the records (thus echoing the 
prison official’s comment to Pelikan, on the 
occasion of his first release, to the effect that 
the pig he killed never really existed). 

“Pelikan doesn’t understand a thing”, one 
of the film’s many titles tells us, somewhat 
redundantly. He plays along with Virag who 
convinces him that he is destined for greater 
things than controlling a small section of the 
Danube. His first new position is as director 
of a swimming pool, and on the very first day 
Pelikan finds himself in trouble. Naively 
believing that the facility is there to be used 
by the people, he opens the doors to a crowd 
who have been kept waiting outside while 
the country’s idiotic leader uses the baths as 


his private pool. The result is another stay in 
prison for our hero (Pelikan’s regular visits 
to this establishment being one of the film’s 
running gags and a comic depiction of the 
speed with which people come in and out of 
political favour), despite his quite 
reasonable contention that the incident 
would never have happened if the General 
had been swimming in his uniform. 

Bacso proceeds to lead his herp and 
audience through a further series of comic 
episodes which culminate in Pelikan’s 
appearance -as the chief witness in his 
friend’s rigged trial. Part of the film’s 
strategy is to escalate the absurdity of its 
incidents to the point where common sense 
is replaced by nonsense and reality is 
completely subverted in order to serve the 
whims of a corrupt order. From the episodes 
detailed above we move through Pelikan’s 
disastrous term of office as head of the 
English Park (he renames it the People’s 
Park and then has the good-bad idea of 
‘politicising’ the Ghost Train) to his 
appointment as director of a research 
institute responsible for developing the 
Hungarian orange. His efforts in this last 
capacity result in a crop of one, which 
Pelikan’s young son happens to eat just 
before the precious fruit is to be sampled by 
the General. But instead of yet another 
disaster and an automatic gaol sentence, 
Pelikan is saved by the ever-resourceful 
Virag, who substitutes a lemon for the 
orange. Everyone is happy about this 
blatant deceit because everyone wishes to 
believe in the success of the Hungarian 
orange, even if it happens to be a lemon. 

The stage is now set for the show trial and 
the film’s portrayal of politics as pure 
theatre. No efforts are spared to groom 
Pelikan for his role. Speech and memory 
training experts are employed, and a tailor 
adds the finishing touches appropriate to “a 
simple child of the people”. Pelikan’s 
speech, together with the judge’s summing 
up, have already been written by a “sensitive 
artistic type” who dismisses reality as “pure 
naturalism” but who, like any good writer of 
fiction, is keen to ensure that his inventions 
are as, convincing as possible. Utterly 
confused, and tricked by Virag into thinking 
that he is doing the right thing, Pelikan 
agrees to go ahead with the charade. True to 
form, however, he bungles once more when 
he fails to remember his rehearsed speech 
and instead tells the truth in court. 

The success of The Witness has to do, quite 
simply, with the humorous and inventive 
way in which it reveals man’s capacity to 
deceive and imprison himself through the 
misapplication of abstract ideas. Bacso’s 
film is in the humanist tradition of East 
European Cinema which found favour with 
Western audiences in the 60s. Its Everyman 
protagonist is a simple soul who does what 
he is told to do because he believes in the new 
order. Some reviewers found Pelikan’s 
change of testimony during the trial a little 
pat, but it is certainly consistent with the 
character’s behaviour throughout the film. 
Pelikan’s change of heart, moreover, is 
occasioned not only by his essential good 
nature (his loyalty to a friend) but also by the 
appearance in court of an old enemy (a 
former Nazi collaborator) as a back-up 
prosecution witness. 

It is also significant that the film ends on a 
sour note and not with the triumph of 
justice. Pelikan spends many more years in 
prison after the show trial and his eventual 
release seems as arbitrary as his previous 
changes in fortune. In the last scene of the 
film he again jneets up with Virag, who is 
now a nobody and who complains that a 
stomach ulcer is the only reward he’s 
received for untiring services to the people. 
Virag, we are reminded, has never been 
portrayed as an outright villain. Amidst his 




constant babble about “the intensifying 
international situation” and other 
supposedly important abstractions, one 
recalls a few moments when he perhaps 
revealed something of his better nature. The 
surprising moment, for instance, when he 
inexplicably talks to Pelikan about “those 
Christmases of childhood”, or when we see 
him childishly preoccupied with his music 
box. To be sure, this last scene is 
immediately followed by the display of the 
torturing device in his office, but Virag does 
still emerge as being himself something of a 
victim. His twisted physical appearance is 
perhaps meant as much to suggest how he’s 
been ‘warped’ by the system as it is to signal 
his devious and sinister nature. Perhaps, 
finally, Virag is seen by Bacso as providing 
the most extreme example of someone who 
is totally caught up in the absurd reasoning 
of the regime. 

Not the least impressive feature of The 
Witness , in fact, is the way in which it shows 
how all its characters are prone to falling 
into.the same trap. It applies to Pelikan 
himself as much as anyone else, and the 
point is beautifully made in two of the film’s 
quietly' effective scenes. The first is when 
Pelikan is dutifully reciting ‘his’ testimony 
while perched in a tree with his family, and 
the chaos caused by his neglect of the 
Danube (the whole area is now under water, 
including Pelikan’s house) is serenely 
captured by Bacsos camera. The second is 
the friendly exchange between Pelikan and 
the prison guard, which culminates with 
Pelikan himself calling for his executioner 
and with the guard begrudgingly noting that 
his prisoner has enjoyed his ‘last meal’ (not 
to mention the guard’s own alcohol) but is 
not going to be executed after all. 

Peter Walsh 


*My Dinner with Andre\ 



MY DINNER WITH ANDRE 


(28 October-2 November) 

Director: Louis Malle. 

U.S.A., 1981. 

Script: Wallace Shawn, Andre Gregory. 
Photography: Jeri Sopanen. 

Music: ‘1st Gymnopedie' by Erik Satie. 

Leading Players: Wallace Shawn (Sally), Andre 
Gregory (Andre), Jean Lenauer (Waiter), Roy 
Butler (Bartender). 

Colour. Certificate A. Ill minutes. 

Bring two New York intellectuals together, 
and they’ll beat each other’s ears off 
swapping stories about their psycho¬ 
analysts. Make them theatrical avant- 
gardists, and the trip is likely to soar as 


dizzily, as pretentiously and as maddeningly 
as one of the Living Theatre’s wilder freak- 
outs. My Dinner with Andre celebrates just 
such an encounter, one which actually 
happened—though in rather more untidily 
fragmented form than the single marathon 
conversation presented here—and was 
recreated in a dramatised version for the film 
by the original participants. But have no 
fear; the potential horrors are neatly 
defused. 

Wallace Shawn, playwright and small¬ 
time actor, wrote a play in 1972 for Andre 
Gregory, a brilliantly successful New York 
theatre director. By the time the play was 
produced by the Manhattan Project 
company in 1975, Gregory was on his way 
out of the theatre and into a spiritual 
odyssey which took him from Gtotowski in 
Poland to Tibet, the Sahara and the remoter 
reachers of Scotland in pursuit of mind¬ 
expanding experiences. Over the next few 
years Shawn and Gregory met from time to 
time, catching up on news of each other’s 
activities; and in 1978, with the vague notion 
of collaborating on a two-handed ‘talking 
heads’ movie, began recording a series of 
random conversations about everything and 
anything in an attempt to pin down a 
suitable subject. 

As shaped by Shawn for My Dinner with 
Andre , these conversations became what is 
virtually a compulsive monologue by 
Gregory, punctuated by baffled, faintly 
protesting interpolations from Shawn 
himself. Assuming a fictional role derived 
from fact (in real life his high spot was 
probably his appearance as Diane Keaton’s 
ex-husband in Manhattan ), Shawn plays a 
sad, shambling never-quite-made-it actor- 
playwright summoned to dinner with a 
distinguished colleague who has cavalierly 
tossed away the success he himself is still 
struggling to attain. Shabbily out of place in 
the genteel restaurant, distinctly 
uncomfortable as his own materialism is 
challenged by Gregory’s spiritual drive, he 
finds himself on the wrong end of a veritable 
torrent of words as Gregory’s account of his 
spiritual odyssey builds up into a fearsome 
cataract. 

Yet if S+iawn is gently mocked as a stick- 
in-the-mud pragmatist, his rrtodest 
humanity simultaneously pulls the carpet 
out from under Gregory’s pretensions. 
Faced by the omnipresence of Shawn’s 
clownish moonface, alternately beaming 
and frowning as he does his best to play up 
and follow the game, Gregory is 
intermittently rocked back on his heels by 
this inescapable reminder of his own doubts 
about the wisdom of a quest for an 
intensified inner awareness which can only 
be achieved at the expense of other people. 
Describing the strange and sometimes 
terrifying wonderland he traversed—a 
hallucinatory meal of sand in the Sahara; a 
happening staged in a forest with non-actors 
sharing no common language; ritual burial 
alive as a venture to the margins of terror; a 
retreat in Scotland where the fauns of the 
Great God Pan roam as pleasant familiars 
and where a detachable roof is designed to 
lift off for close encounters with visitors 
from space—Gregory is wryly forced to 
acknowledge the essentially absurd 
mysticism of his findings, as well as the 
fascism implicit in the way the single- 
mindedness of his quest has led him to 
ignore common humanity and trample 
human feelings. 

With all pretensions thus neatly pricked 
from within as it goes along. My Dinner with 
Andre emerges not just as a riveting 
experience in which Gregory’s account of his 
epic spiritual battle takes wing as an 
astonishing amalgam of pure theatre and 
delirious science fiction, but as a wryly funny 
and warmly compassionate study of two 


men whose minds never quite meet—and 
remain sharply detached from the real world 
around them—in their attempt to share their 
aspirations with each other. On the face of it, 
two people just talking over a dinner-table, 
shot mostly in close-up. may sound like a 
startling change of pace for Louis Malle 
after the ornately nostalgic dream worlds 
depicted in films like Le Souffle au Coeur , 
Black Moon , Pretty Baby and Atlantic City. 
But in fact this magical mystery tour of 
thoughts, dreams, fantasies and emotions, 
constantly breaking through to the kind of 
aliveness and awareness that Gregory’s 
quest was all about, adds another avenue to 
Malle’s continuing exploration of areas of 
the human imagination usually kept 
repressed by convention. 

Tom Milne 


CELESTE 


(8-10 November) 

Director: Percy Adlon. 

West Germany, 1981. 

Script: Percy Adlon. Based on the book Monsieur 
Proust by Celeste Albaret. 

Photography: Jurgen Martin, Horst Becker, Helmo 
Sahliger, Hermann Ramelow. 

Music: Cesar Franck. 

Leading Players: Eva Mattes (Celeste Albaret), 
Jurgen Arndt (Marcel Proust), Norbert Wartha 
(Odilon Albaret). 

Colour. Certificate AA. 106 minutes. In German, 
with English subtitles. 

Percy Adlon is a documentarist from 
German TV. Celeste is his first feature for 
the cinema. A kind of love story, it is based 
on the memoirs of Celeste Albaret, the 
simple peasant girl who looked after Marcel 
Proust for the last nine bed-ridden years of 
his life, becoming his friend, confidante, 
mother and sweetheart all rolled into one. 
Elusive and enclosed, filtered like Proust’s 
own work through remembrance of things 
past, the relationship is detailed with the 
delicate miniaturist’s eye of Jane Austen. 

Not that Celeste is literary, or even about 
literature. Shot (apart from three brief 
flights of memory) entirely within a real 
apartment where Proust’s famous cork- 
lined room has been faithfully 
reconstructed, and using direct sound 
throughout, it is perhaps best described as a 
documentary. A documentary which 
manages to conjure great frescoes for the 
imagination—delineating everything from 
elusive emotions to those glittering social 
gatherings’ that formed the groundwork for 
A la Recherche du Temps Perdu —as it 
patiently observes two secretive creatures in 
a vampiric courtship which speaks volumes 
about the interdependence of art and nature. 

Debilitated by the asthmatic condition 
which killed him, Proust is, as Adlon 
observes, ‘a man who has no body any more, 
only mind and memory’. Repeatedly driven 
to drag himself out of bed and venture once 
more into society to check some detail for his 
monumental masterpiece, he returns on 
each occasion to stage a little nocturnal 
pantomime dramatising his findings for 
Celeste’s edification and delight. In doing 
so, he is not simply lending a touch of 
romance to her life. Nor yet merely testing 
the quality of what he is about to write on a 
receptive audience. He is art referring back 
to nature; the man without a body 
measuring himself against a vital physical 
presence, reminding himself that living is 
something apart from ink and paper. 

Determined not to make a film for the 
literary specialist (‘though I hope it is for the 
Proust lover’), Adlon has dispensed with 
explanations. In a scene where Proust 









summons a group of musicians to replay 
fragments of a Cesar Franck quartet, the 
spectator who has not read A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu is left (like Celeste herself) in 
ignorance of the fact that he is checking his 
analysis of ‘the mysterious passage’ that 
looms so hauntingly in the sonata composed 
by his fictional musician Vinteuil. 
Inescapable, though, is the further 
resonance of the scene: the sense of 
reconciliation towards his own death that 
Proust discovers in the music’s serene 
intimations of mortality. 

On the other hand, such is the resonance 
of Proust’s work that even people who have 
not read him must be aware of the role 
played by association—the little madeleine 
dipped in tea—in the remembrance of things 
past. And one of the pleasures of Adlon’s 
film is its adoption of the technique to its 
own end. 

Not only is the film told in a sequence of 
flashbacks, each evoked by an association 
and conditioned by the 50-year wait before 
Celeste finally committed her memories to 
paper, but it employs associations within 
associations. One night, for instance, 
sleepless and longing for the comfort once 
offered by his adored mother, Proust 
summons Celeste to tell him an obviously 
oft-repeated story. As we hear Celeste’s 
voice describing her marriage, her last 
farewell to her mother and her subsequent 
homesickness, the camera quietly 
interpolates a series of shots of her native 
village. The sense of tranquillity they 
conjure is so tangible that the film has no 
need to note the heart’s ease they bring to the 
grieving insomniac. 

Celeste is a small and private film, but an 
immensely rewarding one with a style all 
its own. Beginning with a long-held shot of 
Celeste sitting in the kitchen, looking like a 
Vermeer as she waits for Proust to wake and 
her day to begin, the whole film is composed 
with a painter’s eye. It makes sense of 
Adlon’s disclaimer that he has any 
background in common with German film¬ 
makers like Wenders and Fassbinder. ‘I 
wouldn’t recognise a Hawks if I saw one,’ he 
says, ‘my schools are music, literature and 
painting. I come, from Cezanne, from 
Vermeer, from Mondrian.’ His reference 
point here is not so much a particular artist 
as the photographs of Proust that have 
preserved his cluttered room, his liquid eyes, 
his idiosyncratic poses. Reproduced with 
uncanny fidelity by Adlon, these 
photographs live again on screen. 

Tom Milne 


THE GERMAN SISTERS 
(Die Bleierne Zeit) 


(November 11-16) 

Director: Margarethe von Trotta 
West Germany, 1981. 

Script: Margarethe von Trotta. 

Photography: Franz Rath. 

Music: Nicolas Economou. 

Leading Players: Jutta Lampe ( Juliane ), Barbara 
Sukowa (Marianne), Rudiger Vogler (Wolfgang), 
Doris Schade (Mother), Verenice Rudolph 
(Sabine), Luc Bondy (Werner). 

Colour. English subtitles. Certificate AA. 107 
minutes. 

The German Sisters is Margarethe von 
Trotta’s fourth film, the others being The 
Lost Honour of Katharina Blum (a joint 
project with her husband Volker 
Schlondorff), The Second Awakening of 
Christa K/ages, and Sisters, or the Balance of 
Happiness. It is closely based on the story of 
Christiane and Gudrun Ensslin; the latter, 
along with Andreas Baader and Jan-Carl 
Raspe, being one of the members of the Red 
Army Faction who allegedly committed 
suicide in Stammheim gaol in 1977. In fact 
the idea for the film first emerged 
immediately after that event when von 


Trotta, Schlondorff and Alexander Kluge 
visited the Ensslin family to ask their 
permission to film the funeral for inclusion 
in the compendium film Germany in 
Autumn. Particularly important were a series 
of conversations with Christiane (to whom 
the film is dedicated) about her and 
Gudrun’s early life. These formed the basis 
for an early draft of the story, whilst Sisters, 
according to von Trotta, represented 
something of a trial run for the present film, 
giving her the practice and confidence she 
felt she needed to handle what is 
undoubtedly a highly complex and 
emotionally charged narrative. (Oddly 
enough, von Trotta had already played 
Gudrun Ensslin in Klaus Lemke’s 1967 TV 
film Die Brandstifter.) The film’s long 
gestation period was also due to the fact that 
von Trotta, like Fassbinder with The Third 
Generation , found it difficult to raise finance 
for a film which dealt understanding^ with 
the much-demonicised subject of‘terrorism’ 
in West Germany. 

In The German Sisters Christiane Ensslin 
becomes Juliane Klein, a journalist on a 
feminist paper and an active campaigner on 
women’s issues. Gudrun becomes Marianne 
Klein; like her sister she is highly aware 
politically but has chosen a path of direct 
and often violent action rather than 
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Juliane’s gradualist “long march into the 
institutions”. The narrative is structured 
around Juliane’s point of view and follows 
her relationship with Marianne immediately 
before and during the latter’s imprisonment. 
The film resolves itself into a series of 
increasingly intense scenes between the two 
sisters, interwoven with scattered and highly 
skilfully deployed flashbacks to their 
childhoods. Tl)e final- part of the film 
concerns Juliane’s struggle to refute the 
suicide verdict and her attempts to explain to 
Marianne’s son Jan the reasons for his 
mother’s actions. 

Not surprisingly. The German Sisters has 
aroused controversy—from the Right, 
because it isn’t a rehash of gutter press 
demonology, and from sections of the Left 
who accuse it of radical chic, of exploiting 
the subject for primarily emotional ends, 
and of failing to analyse the reasons for the 
emergence of the Red Army Faction. And 
indeed it must be admitted that these latter 
aren't dealt with in any detail. As Sheila 
Johnston puts it in Films and Filming (July 
1982): “the yawning gap in the narrative 
between Fifties and Seventies represses the 
key moment of radicalisation”. On the other 
hand, a good deal of important background 
information is skilfully sketched in in an 
elliptical, emblematic fashion which doesn’t 
detract from the film’s qualities as an intense 
personal drama and stops it from becoming 
merely didactic or demonstrative (for 
instance, the traumatic encounter with the 
fascist past with a screening of Alain 
Resnais’ film Nuit et Brouillard/Night and 
Fog , the strict German Protestant family 
background, the insistant images of 
American atrocities in Vietnam, and so on). 
Perhaps some may find the gradualist/ 
activist opposition just too schematic, and it 
must be said that had the film centred on 
Marianne herself (rather than Juliane’s 
‘investigation’ of her), then it would 
undoubtedly have had a very different focus 
indeed on the whole subject of‘terrorism’. 
However, it’s all a million miles away from 
the Axel Springer press and Jillian Becker’s 
objectionable and utterly wrong-headed 
Hitler s Children , and that’s something to be 
profoundly thankful for. To quote von 
Trotta herself, from an interview published 
in Jeune Cinema (November 1981): “what I 
wanted to show was that these people are 
human beings, not monsters. I wanted to say 
that one can’t understand this movement 
without retracing its roots in our war, in our 
guilt, and that there was a great moral force 
in the first terrorist movement .... I have 
tried to recount events in an indirect 
manner. I don’t show the arrest nor her 
[Marianne’s] death—I show people’s 
reactions. What should I have shown, 
people attacking a bank? I would then have 
slipped into the action film”. 

In the final analysis The German Sisters is 
neither a biography nor an attempt to 
provide a detailed exploration of ‘terrorism’ 
in Germany today. Perhaps in the end it 
succeeds best as a portrait of two women, as 
the delineation of one’s painful attempts to 
understand and come to terms with the 
other. It is a ‘political’ film in so far as its 
bleak, wintry images and its profound 
pessimism about the state of democracy in 
contemporary Germany conflict so 
gratingly with that country’s carefully 
nurtured self-image. To quote Sheila 
Johnston: “what slowly emerges is less a 
logical exploration of terrorism as an 
historical or political phenomenon than an 
account of it almost in existential terms as a 
kind of aete gratuit, a gratuitous response to 
a world characterised by cruelty and 
despair”. Bergman and politics? Well, 
maybe, but any the worse for that? 

Julian Petley 


RADIO ON 


(November 14) 

Director: Christopher Petit. 

Great Britain, 1979. 

Script: Christopher Petit, Heidi Adolph. 
Photography: Martin Schafer. 

Music/songs: from the works of Ian Dury, David 
Bowie, Kraftwerk, F.no, Robert Fripp, Wreckless 
Eric. 

Leading Players: David Beames (Robert B .), Liza 
Kreuzer (Ingrid), Sandy Ratcliff (Girl in Bristol 
Flat), Sting (Guitarist at Petrol Station). 

Black and White. Certificate X. 102 minutes. 

Of all the things which define the 
‘Englishness’ o {'Radio On, perhaps the most 
important is its quality of being betwixt and 
between. It is between the 70s and the 80s, 
between different crises and different 
solutions in the native cinema (parochial, 
BFI-funded experimentation; prestigious, 
Wim Wenders-supported art-house), 
between the awkward, alienated hero and 
one who is structurally unassimilated, 
‘outside’ the film-maker’s real interests, 
between the pretence of action and the 
inevitability of entropy ... Is this—along 
with the tones of greyish black-and-white 
(photography by Martin Schafer)—just 
more English compromise, or something 
more charged, a haunted poetry of 
indeterminate states, that reveals the film’s 
debt to Wenders and, through him, to Lang? 

Comparison with the latter pair, of 
course, also reveals the ways in which Radio 
On is not charged. It never has much 
narrative energy, and in fact ends up in a bit 
of a confusion as to whether it should 
initially exercise a grip which then becomes 
steadily slacker. There’s not much narrative 
energy either in Kings of the Road, the 
Wenders film to which Radio On seems most 
closely related. But there the buddies’ quest 
is meant to signify something—the search 
for a past, an identity, a language—and is 
bound up as well with a strongly Oedipal 
impulse. Two father figures are identified, 
confronted and partly exorcised—the actual 
father, a newspaper editor and publisher, of 
one of the characters, and Lang himself, the 
embodiment of a language, the German 
cinema, which Kings of the Road suggests 


(the final sympton of its own entropy) has 
written itself out. In this way, the real 
paranoia of Lang, the implacable father 
figures of his cinema, ends in the whimper of 
ennui, leaving Wenders in thrall to those 
American models that he also feels have 
been responsible for his loss of identity. His 
indeterminate state is somewhere between 
cultural imperialism and loving hommage. 

Opposed to this is the anti-paranoia of 
Radio On, whose only father figure is an 
unseen individual who has abandoned his 
wife (Wenders’ actress Lisa Kreuzer), taking 
their daughter, Alice (making this the film’s 
most explicit evocation of Wenders), with 
him. But the film so plainly believes that 
nothing connects that it can even make jokes 
about that familiar motif of the quest (a 
Fordian motif, virtually, in Kings of the 
Road), the train. Trains dog the trail of 
Robert B. (David Beames) throughout 
Radio On. but it is only when his own 
transport, a two-tone 50s Rover, 
irretrievably breaks down after he has 
abandoned his quest anyway, that he takes 
the hint and catches a train out of the film. 

What starts him on his journey is the news 
that his brother has been found dead in his 
Bristol fiat and the suggestion (mainly 
fostered through snippets of overheard 
radio news bulletins) that he might have 
been involved in some sinister circle of West 
Country pornographers. Robert even finds 
some clues to suggest that this might have 
been the case, but by the time he arrives in 
Bristol one no longer believes (a) in his 
ability to solve the mystery or (b) in director 
Chris Petit’s interest in sustaining the sense 
of mystery. ‘Robert B.’ might suggest that 
the hero is some Kafkaesque unfortunate, 
caught in the toils of unfathomable plot 
machinery, and the flatness and greyness of 
the images also suggests some tonal 
correspondences. But Petit’s hero is actually 
the first close-to-mainstream punk, as 
indifferent to guilt as he is to his own 
alienation. He shrugs off, as does his 
director, plots of any kind. 

Action deferred, or even avoided, is 
another in-between state that might be the 
film’s most quintessentially English element. 
Its mood suggests something even more 
radical—that action is irrelevant—but 
structurally it can’t quite dispense with the 
crucial telephone call (though embarrassed 
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about including it) that sends Robert on his 
way, and so creates an expectation that 
something will happen. What is not 
especially English, but is even more modern 
than Wenders, is the casualness with which it 
accepts non-identity, or a kind of electronic, 
bilingual substitute, without too much 
angst. Wenders identifies with a non- 
German director, Nicholas Ray, to express 
his longings for home and identity, and his 
use of American motifs has the lyricism and 
poignancy of the self-consciously 
dispossessed. Petit draws on Wenders for 
half his funding, then makes his film half- 
German (David Bowie sings “Heroes/ 
Helden’ and Kraftwerk perform “Ohm 
Sweet Ohm”) almost as if it were a 
contractual obligation, or a by-product of 
the music track. Perhaps what makes Radio 
On so perfectly and radically English at the 
same time is that it has reinvented the 
treasured literary quality of ambiguity, the 
sensitive awareness of infinite possibility. 
On the one hand, it seems to think that what 
the hero is and does is of some importance; 
on the other, it is not sure this make^any 
difference. 

Richard Combs 


AN UNSUITABLE JOB FOR A 
WOMAN 


(November 18-23) 

Director: Christopher Petit. 

Great Britain, 1981. 

Script: Elizabeth McKay, Brian Scobie, 
Christopher Petit. Based on the novel by P. D. 
James. 

Photography: Martin Schafer. 

Music/songs: Chas Jankel. Philip Bagenal, Peter 
Van-Hooke. 

Leading Players: Billie Whitelaw ( Elizabeth 
Learning ), Pippa Guard (Cordelia Gray), Paul 
Freeman (James Callender ), Dominic Guard 
(Andrew Lunn ), Elizabeth Spriggs (Miss 
Markland ). 

Gevacolor. Certificate AA. 94 minutes. 

Given that Radio On gradually turns its 
unhappiness about plot into something like 
its theme—the hero’s unsuitability to resolve 


it—Chris Petit’s second film curiously 
plunges into that most plot-bound of 
fictions, the classic English detective story. 
Arguably, it then re-organises this as a series 
of pairings, echoes and repetitions which 
allow the characters to relate to one another 
in terms of questions other than whodunit. 
As* the prime, latterday exponent of that 
form, P. D. James is not exactly 
unselfconscious about the ramifications of 
her plot. Her original novel hovers rather 
intriguingly between straightforward 
murder mystery and a more indirect mystery 
of class, inheritance and* (to quote Paul 
Eluard by way of Claude Chabrol) “the 
frightful serpent’s nest of blood relations”. 

She is particularly self-conscious about 
the death that sparks the enquiry, the 
supposed suicide of a young man which (the 
book assumes that we assume) must be 
murder. But when it is revealed that his body 
was found dressed in women’s underwear, 
the possibility is briefly raised that he 
hanged himself accidentally in the course of 
some bizarre sexual experiment. This, of 
course, turns out to have been the 
murderer’s ruse, and one which works 
because people are so eager to protest their 
sophisticated awareness (including the 
author, one feels) that today anything goes, 
sexually speaking. 

Furthermore, not only is the book’s 
detective heroine, Cordelia Gray, a novice, 
but she too has hatched from the serpent’s 
nest and her family history is explicity 
paraded with the murder victim’s. This is 
then tied in with a motif of surrogate parents 
and exiled children—a faithful old nanny 
provides Cordelia with the clue that finally 
puts her on the trail—and with a cycle of 
retribution which allows these displaced 
elements to be realigned and a ‘natural’ 
order restored. The title becomes doubly 
ironic in that Cordelia not only proves 
capable of carrying on the detective business 
from her boss (also dead by his own hand as 
the story beings), but joins in a conspiracy of 
women—who have lost most in terms of 
‘misplaced’ children—in putting matters to 
rights, morally if not legally. 

What Petit and his two writers (Elizabeth 
McKay, Brian Scobie) have done is to take 
this thematising of the classic English 


murder (the bare bones of the Cluedo game, 
as Petit has referred to it) simply one step 
further. The assumption that the suicide is 
actually murder seems to be made before 
one is aware of it, and then one is not 
encouraged to work up much interest in the 
solution to the mystery. Cordelia’s 
sympathy for the dead boy quickly o’erleaps 
its rational basis to become a more powerful 
and inexplicable identification. She moves 
into the cottage where the boy was living 
when he died, and before she can draw 
breath, it seem, has been possessed by his 
spirit. Despite her title, and insistent sexual 
knowingness, sexual role confusion doesn’t 
play as large a part in James’ novel as it does 
here. Cordelia dons the dead boy’s clothes, 
becomes jealous when questioning a 
girlfriend of his, and then completes the 
transposition of her into him and him into 
her when she accuses his murderer at the end 
of having dressed him up like a cheap, 
painted whore. 

An Unsuitable Job for a Woman , in fact, 
dabbles in the Gothic, its imagery effectively 
foretold by a few shots towards the end of 
Radio On as Robert B. approaches a 
desolate, wind-swept railway station, and a 
spasm of melodrama, a moment of 
introspective gloom, seems to pass across 
the face of the film’s studied neutrality. 
Although Cordelia has all the credentials of 
a knight errant of the mean city streets (no 
family, no close friends). An Unsuitable Job is 
not really the film noir in colour it has often 
been called. Cordelia is peripheral because 
she has been dispossessed, as apparently 
have all the younger characters; this is the 
familiar Gothic territory of family, property 
and revenge, retold with a slight Marxist 
tinge (remembering the family background 
that Cordelia is given in the novel at least) as 
the expropriation of the expropriators. This 
is a story of the English Country Garden 
Club being invaded by the Wild Child. The 
film’s most brilliant invention is the gang of 
urchins who seemingly haunt Miss 
Markland’s estate, breaking glass off-screen, 
saving Cordelia from duplicating the 
murder victim’s fate, and providing her with 
the vital clue. They are a secret army that is 
heard but not seen. 

Richard Combs 
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BURNING AN ILLUSION 
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(November 18-23) 

Director: Menelik Shabazz. 

Great Britain, 1981. 

Script: Menelik Shabazz. 

Photography: Roy Cornwall. 

Music: Hazel Browne, Sonia Davis, Ras Angels and 
Ras Messengers, Janet Kay and others. 

Leading Players: Cassie McFarlane ( Pat 
Williams ), Victor Romero {Del Bennett), Beverley 
Martin (Sonia), Angela Wynter (Cynthia), 
Malcolm Fredericks (Chamberlain). 

Colour. Certificate A A. 105 minutes (cut from 111). 

Burning an Illusion is Menelik Shabazz’s first 
feature film. Like Maeve (also showing in 
this programme and also produced by the 
British Film Institute Production Board), 
it’s a film with a clear political perspective 
built into a fictional narrative structure. 
Maeve is about a young Belfast feminist’s 
uneasy relationship with Republicanism; 
Burning an Illusion describes the 
politicisation of two young black 
Londoners. Like Maeve, Burning an Illusion 
attempts to work two diverse strategies (one 
involving a bald political statement and the 
other a fairly conventional fictional form) 
into a coherent whole. In my view. Burning 
an Illusion is perhaps the more successful of 
the two. 

The plot of Shabazz’s film can be briefly 
summarised. Pat, a young secretary in 
London with a good job and her own flat, 
meets Del, with whom she begins an affair. 
After a row with his father, Del moves in 
with Pat. He soon loses his job and takes to 
hanging around the flat with his friends, 
chief of whom is Chamberlain, a macho 
young man who is also the boyfriend of Pat’s 
close Iriend Sonia. Del’s attitude towards 
Pat, which is influenced by Chamberlain’s 
sexist view that ‘women should be kept in 
their place’, becomes increasingly cavalier 
and offensive. Finally, a fight erupts 
between Pat and Del, and when he beats her 
up she turns on him with a knife and then 
throws him out. Despite her friend Cynthia’s 
advice that she should wake up to the 
realities ot the sexual and racial oppression 
experienced by all black women and take 
action against them, Pat remains unable to 
connect her personal experience to wider 
issues. This situation begins to change, 
however. Del and Pat are reconciled and go 
to a discotheque together. Chamberlain 
beats up Sonia at the club, and Del 
intervenes to stop him. A fight breaks out 
and the police arrive. Assaulted by a 
policeman, Del pulls out a knife (directly 
echoing Pat’s earlier action against him) and 
as a result is sent to prison for four years. 
While in prison he becomes interested in the 
work of radical black writers and asks Pat to 
send him books. Pat’s interest, in turn, is 



aroused by these books and she begins 
reading them herself. Supported and 
encouraged by Cynthia, Pat is drawn further 
into the radical community. As her political 
style changes, so does her personal style: she 
adopts African clothing in preference to her 
previous conventionally-British dress, and 
her speech alters too. Bored by the endless 
meetings and discussion, she begins to lose 
interest in politics until she is shot in the leg 
in a racist attack. The film ends on an 
optimistic, if angry, note, with Pat and Del 
committed to continuing the struggle 
against racial and sexual oppression. 

What I find interesting about the Film is 
the way in which, as I have noted above, it 
tries to blend a naturalist narrative structure 
with its clear and straightforward political 
statement. Traditionally these two things 
have been considered incompatible. 
Naturalism, it is commonly argued, serves to 
‘hide’ or render ahistorical (and thus eternal 
and unchangeable) categories which are 
concrete and historically determinate. It 
does so by processes of elision and 
identification, the first involving the 
manipulation of plot, time and ‘character’, 
and the other having to do with particular 
characters whose actions are seen to be 
determined by personal motives rather than 
by wider social or economic factors. Because 
of this, naturalism has been(often with good 
reason) regarded with suspicion by those 
radical filmmakers and theorists whose 
project it is to transform oppressive social 
structures. Direct political statement, on the 
other hand, seeks precisely to question 
history, accepted ideologies and modes of 
representation. It aims, as it were, to ‘speak’ 
rather than to ‘tell a story’, and is concerned 
less with individuals than with issues as they 
affect individuals. (This, of course, is grossly 
to oversimplify questions of form which are 
very much more complex — and 
arguable—than they appear here.) 

Burning an Illusion demonstrates both the 
strengths and the weaknesses of its strategy. 
On the one hand, the simplicity of its 
narrative structure gives it a directness and 
accessibility which are, I think, of great 
value. On the other hand, though, the 
necessity for retaining the unities of time and 
space which are particular to this form 
entails a rather drastic oversimplification of 
certain crucial elements. For example, the 
character of Cynthia is made to bear the 
entire burden of the radical argument and 
becomes a shorthand cypher for a set of 
concepts that are by no means as 


‘ Diva ’. 

uncomplicated as they are made to sound 
here. More importantly, the demands of the 
form affect the representation of Pat’s 
radicalisation. So much time is spent in the 
attempt to develop a ‘rounded’ character in 
Pat that the film seems to run out of time and 
rather gallops through the awakening of her 
political sense. This is signalled mainly (after 
the episode with the knife) by the changes in 
Pat’s clothing, reading matter and patterns 
of speech. (The ‘burning of illusions’ is Pat’s 
incineration of her collection of Mills and 
Boon romances as she moves on to the work 
of writers such as Malcolm X.) 

It is, in fact, the process of radicalisation 
which encapuslates the ‘political statement’ 
of the film. At this point the pace of Burning 
an Illusion changes, both in terms of the time 
it describes (suddenly several months have 
passed) and also in terms of its editing. The 
film now cuts very rapidly from sequence to 
sequence—Pat talking to Del in prison, Pat 
in Cynthia’s flat, Pat in the street 
market—and in so doing it breaks the steady 
accretion of identificatory detail which links 
the viewer to Pat. Fast cutting dislodges the 
apparent coherence which longer sequences 
carefully establish, and the film becomes 
much more distanced. The contradiction of 
this change of manner is that while the tone 
of the film is expressive of speed, change and 
dislocation, what is actually being said is 
that Pat has achieved a new comfort and 
ease, both within herself and within her 
milieu. Radicalisation has meant, in effect, 
the end of her personal alienation. 

Burning an Illusion is in many ways an 
incoherent film if taken only at the level of its 
formal strategies of representation. But it 
does need to be said that coherence is an 
overrated virtue. It seems to me that the 
value of the film lies precisely in its 
occasional incoherences, which open up all 
sorts of questions about the way oppressed 
groups (blacks, women) are represented in 
the cinema. Indeed, one of the most likeable 
aspects of the film lies in its resolute refusal 
to see its protagonists only as the victims of 
external oppressive forces (unlike Maeve , 
which has been rightly criticised for its 
presentation of women as passive victims of 
both British and domestic oppression). 
Burning an Illusion is an ambitious, 
optimistic and positive film. Its occasional 
over-simplifications and confusions don’t 
detract from it as an exciting and enjoyable 
piece of cinema. 

Marion Doyen 
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DIVA 


(November 24-December 5) 

Director: Jean-Jacques Beineix. 

France, 1981. 

Script: Jean-Jacques Beineix, Jean Van»Hamme. 
Based on the novel by Delacorta. 

Photography: Phillippe Rousselot. 

Music: Vladimir Cosma. 

Leading Players: Frederic Andrei (Jules), 
Wilhelmenia Wiggins Fernandez (Cynthia 
Hawkins ). Thuy An Luu (Alba), Richard Bohringer 
( Gorodish ), Jacques Fabri (Saporta). 

Colour. English subtitles. Certificate A A. 125 
minutes. 

One of the most entertaining debut films in 
years. Diva could be called, if classification 
were essential, a kind of detective story. Well 
stuffed with improbabilities, it centres on a 
welter of desires and confusions stemming 
from two contrasting audio-tapes. On one, 
vital testimony has been recorded by a girl 
knifed down in the street by thugs 
masquerading as cops. On the other, ah 
illicit recording has been made of a concert 
given by the opera star Cynthia Hawkins, 
who has so far refused to allow her 
magnificent voice to be preserved on disc. 
Both tapes are in the possession of Jules, a 
moped messenger youth unaware that he is 
now the target for a massive crime syndicate; 
an ardent fan of the Diva, he has also stolen 
one of her gowns, which eventually he 
returns to her for a hesitant forgiveness. As 
the lonely singer and the mesmerised fan 
become reconciled, the Diva tape is loaned 
to a friendly Vietnamese girl and her rich, 
eccentric benefactor, who are in turn 
threatened by two Taiwanese gangsters 
intent on making 'a fortune by issuing 
bootleg copies of the Diva’s performance. 
The benefactor takes upon himself the task 
of sorting out the tapes and their 
appropriate owners (just to confuse the 
issue, a fake confession is also in circulation 
by this time), clearing the way for Jules to 
reveal to the Diva the experience of hearing 
her own recorded voice. 

Assistant to Bunuel during his era of 
French productions, Jean-Jacques Beineix 
adds the style of a satrical humorist to that of 


the surrealist. If any Bunuel influence is to be 
detected (and one can’t help looking), it 
shows as much through the elegant 
camerawork as in the absurdities of the 
drama. There is a delightful Bunuelian 
image in the shape of a frogman slicing 
onions and demonstrating the application of 
Zen to the art of buttering bread. But what is 
so appealing about Beineix is the broad 
horizon of his allegiances, stretching from 
Feuillade to Wenders in one vivid, unkempt 
landscape. He has a different aspect for 
every scene, whether restaging a French 
Connection chase through the Metro (full of 
classic action and suspense although dizzily 
unorthodox), building some Hitchcockian 
tension in the concert-hall (complete with 
distorted reflections in dark glasses), gently 
mocking existentialist cinema in the design 
of an apartment so vast and spare that its 
occupants can cycle its length, or whistling 
up a touch of Welles for the unmasking of 
the villain. He throws in a nod to Seven Year 
Itch for no obvious reason (as girl walks 
across grating and skirt billows high), and 
his final shoot-out is standard policier 
excitement (Verneuil, perhaps, or Boisset) to 
the splendidly incongruous accompaniment 
of music from an ear-plug radio at last adrift 
from its homicidal owner. 

The theme of the film, consistent with this 
image, is the unleashing of sound that 
requires to be heard. Both the hunted tapes 
are evidence of women at risk—the girl 
whose truth means her own murder, and the 
singer who, slowly beginning to face the 
erosion of her voice by age, interprets any 
recording as a signal of approaching death. 
The tapes may be temporarily suppressed, 
but their inevitable ultimate performance 
results, reassuringly, in the deaths of those 
who would misuse them. As infrastructure 
to Beineix’s pleasure dome of jokes and 
surprises, the careful balance of this 
scripting is unexpectedly harmonious,* its 
precision serving to carry the dislocations of 
the story through skinhead attack, a meeting 
with a cat called Ayatollah, an apartment 
furnished with wrecked cars, Ave Maria at 
the piano, pin-bowling, and breast- 
enhancement by the use of apples. As if to 
the dominant theme in a symphony, the film 
returns at intervals to the miraculous voice 
of the Diva herself (effortlessly sung by 


Fernandez, although her acting is rather less 
smooth), when Beineix allows the camera to 
drift gently with the soaring music to remind 
us that the unique mystery of pure sound 
transcends such trivial narcotics as greed or 
violence. His love affair with recorded 
perfection unashamedly hoists Diva out of 
the banal and the vulgar, both of which it 
takes every opportunity to enjoy, into some 
genuinely thrilling crescendos. For this 
humility, as for its other homages, it 
deserves to become a classic. 

Philip Strick 

N.B. The above review of'Diva* was first published 
in ‘Films and Filming ’ (August 1982) and is 
reprinted with permission. 


ANGEL 


(December 5-8) 

irector: Neil Jordan. 

ire/Great Britain, 1982. 

Script: Neil Jordan. 

Photography: Chris Menges. 

Music: Paddy Meegan. 

Leading Players: Stephen Rea (Danny), Alan 
Devlin (Bill), Veronica Quilligan (Annie), Peter 
Caffrey (/?ay), Honor Heffernan (Deirdre), Don 
Foley (Bouncer). 

Colour. Certificate (not yet issued). 90 minutes 
(approximately). 

There has already been much heralding of 
this film as the first important Irish feature 
for many years. Cannes was enthusiastic 
about this fringe entrant, which was in fact 
shown outside the official festival but 
received better notices than many of the big 
films in competition. Financed partly by the 
Irish Film Board and partly by Channel 
Four Television, it has John Boorman, who 
has enthusiastically promoted Angel, as 
Executive Producer. 

Boorman first became connected with 
Angel’s director when Jordan’s film script 
Travellers was sent to him in an attempt to 
get co-production money. The two met and 
later collaborated on the screenplay for 
Broken Dream. Jordan then acted as 
Creative Consultant on Boorman’s 
Excalibur , while at the same time filming a 
documentary on the making of that film. 
Angel is Jordan’s first feature film, a film 
which he said he couldn’t have made without 
“some kind of baptism of fire”—meaning 
the documentary. 

Although relatively unknown in film 
circles, Neil Jordan has garnered 
considerable writing acclaim. His first book. 
Night in Tunisia , was joint winner of the 
Guardian Fiction Prize in 1979. The 
following year his first novel, The Past, c ame 
out. His credits also include the radio play 
Miracles and Miss Langan and four episodes 
of Radio Telefis Eireann’s adaptation of 
Sean O’Casey’s autobiographies. He hasn’t 
been totally happy with the film adaptations 
of his scripts, and for Angel he insisted on 
directing his own work. 

He has certainly proved himself. The film 
is, quite simply, a triumph of mood and 
atmosphere. It is, above all, cinematic. This 
contrasts vividly with some well-intentioned 
efforts (a film such as Tony Garnett’s 
Prostitute comes to mind) which appear to 
be merely blown-up TV plays. If there are 
haggles, they are minor quibbles which don’t 
detract from the overall achievement. 

Shot on location, the film is set in South 
Armagh’s ‘Bandit Country’. It is a bleak and 
desolate place, rife with sectarian violence, 
protection rackets and ingrained prejudice. 
The film opens at a tatty dancehall, the 
inappropriately named ‘Dreamland’. It is a 
particularly vivid image, with harsh, garish 
pink and neon contrasting sharply with 
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untended streets around. This is losers’ 
territory, reminiscent of the loneliness and 
desolation portrayed in Hopper’s paintings 
or in John Huston’s film Fat City. 

The band, with their sax player Danny, 
are also losers. Forced to touring down-at- 
heel venues, they will never make big money 
or be stars. They will just carry on with the 
gruelling round of these places. The 
atmosphere at the hall is one of false 
brightness. With the audience yelling for ‘A 
Soldier’s Song’, the band plays on 
mechanically. A more than slightly boozed 
wedding party weaves in. The hapless bride 
makes a half-hearted play for Danny, 
resulting in a very swift lapse of marital 
harmony. 

Dreamland is the sort of venue the band 
won’t break out of playing; a place the 
promoters, owners and punters won’t escape 
from since none of them expect anything 
better. It is here that Danny meets the mute 
Annie. He inveigles her into the dancehall 
and. later, into sex as well. But something of 
her-beauty and openness touches the naive 
Danny. After they have made love in a 
secluded spot outside the dancehall, he asks 
her ‘is this what they taught you at Convent 
School?” Then they watch the band’s 
manager being killed by three men. He was 
killed for making ‘payments’, but to which 
side is not specified. In a panic, Annie rushes 
out. She too is killed. Dreamland is burnt 
down. 

Thus begins the inexorable descent and 
fragmentation of Danny. Rather like the 
character Josef Bloch in Wim Wenders’ film 
The Goalkeeper's Fear of the Penalty , he will 
become more and more detached, more and 
more irrational. In his quest for vengeance 
he will also become a victim. 

In sharp contrast to the overpowering 
gaudiness of the dancehall is the area of 
tenement blocks in which his aunt Mae lives. 
It is to her. the lady who brought Danny up, 
that he will retreat. She can see no evil in 
him. believing him to be ‘charmed’. Despite 
the grim surroundings, her Hat is a haven of 
ochre and gold. 

The investigation which follows is 
conducted in cold blues and greys. Two 
RUC detectives are convinced that Danny 
knows more than he is admitting. There are 
the mechanisms of police procedure—the 
morgue, the photo file, the questioning— 
followed by the mechanisms of Danny’s 
killings. Happening by chance upon one of 
the three killers, he follows him, coolly 
assembles the Uzzi machine gun he finds in 
the man’s Hat, and shoots him. Still holding 
on to his victim’s gun, Danny feels he has a 
mission. “I wanted to tell you how beautiful 
she was”, the sax-player-turned-killer says. 

Danny’s personality is becoming split into 
two separate halves. Despite the killings, he 
can return unconcerned to the band and its 
singer, Deirdre. Danny and Deirdre quote 
Shakespeare to each other, and with an air of 
innocence he asks “Can I kiss you?” So 
begins their on/off relationship, which 
continues despite his pursuit of vengeance 
and his almost offhand flirtations with other 
women. He will continue to play haunting 
and mournful sax too, and return to the calm 
of aunt Mae’s. 

On a desolate cold beach he hunts down 
another of his quarries and despatches him. 
He then returns to the band and the round of 
sleazy sixth-rate venues where the group 
(whose members are now attired in newly- 
acquired pink satin suits) play songs like 
‘Danny Boy’. Earlier, when Deirdre had 
suggested that it was his song, Danny had 
dismissed it. “It’s everybody’s song”, he 
said. 

A finely judged scene comes when the 
band is booked to a mental hospital. “They 
run a gig here for the locals”, Deirdre tells a 
disconcerted Danny. The patients wander in 
and listen to the band practising. In contrast 


to their usual material, they play the old 
Billie Holliday number ‘Strange Fruit’. One 
girl patient, obviously disturbed, wanders 
away and is framed alone by the edge of a 
window. 

Though in love with Danny, Deirdre is 
noticing his distance, the way he is slowly 
slipping away. But she hardly knows why, 
and she knows even less about what drives 
him. Still in pursuit, passing through bleak 
streets and rain-washed landscapes, Danny 
encounters the hapless bride he’d met 
earlier. She tells him that her husband left 
her after one day. Deirdre looks on and there 
is nothing she can do. 

Danny continues his quest, unable to 
understand the effect it has upon himself and 
his friends. When someone mentions souls, 
you feel that Danny has lost his somewhere 
in the pursuit. His couplings are casual, his 
sensitivity to others and himself has become 
impaired, and so has his sense of reality. 
Successful in his mission he may be, but 
there is much that he has lost. Just how 
much is indicated in an ironic and bitter 
ending which shows that by this time even 
Danny is becoming sickened by the violence. 

Angel is in the tradition of American films, 
particularly thrillers and road movies. There 
are echoes of Wim Wenders’ The American 
Friend and Boorman’s own Point Blank. It is 
also entertaining and very well made. 
Crucial to its success is the superb use of 
colour, and in Chris Menges (best known for 
his work with Ken Loach) Jordan has made 
an excellent choice of lighting cameraman. 
Jordan and Menges use colour not as 
decoration but as a subtle means of evoking 
moods and emotions. The harsh reds and 
pinks of down-at-hell venues are redolent of 
faked, tinselly jollity. Softer ochres and 
golds predominate in scenes of surprising 
tenderness. The mechanics of killing and the 
aftermath in morgues and police stations are 
grey, blue and cold. The landscapes are hung 
with rain and washed pale of warmth. 

The destructive power of violence runs as 
a theme throughout Angel. In his quest for 
retribution, Danny is mesmerised by his 
mission. He sets upon his course with a 
chilling detachment and becomes more and 
more removed from feelings, responses and 
the people around him. He is splintering off 
in shards. 

The violence is part of the landscape. 
“Nowadays, everyone’s guilty”, an RUC 
detective tells Danny. Or again, “It’s 
everywhere and it’s nowhere”. “What is?”, 
Danny enquires. “Evil”, comes the terse 
reply. Certainly it is an accepted part of 
everyday life. So is sectarianism. In a dryly 
witty exchange, the investigating officer says 
“In case you’re wondering, I’m a Jew”. “Are 
you a Protestant Jew or a Catholic Jew?”, 
enquires the saxophonist. Jordan’s 
screenplay has many such succinct 
observations. Disconcertingly, these often 
occur in a sexual context. “You’re a Prod; 
they don’t have souls”, a woman informs her 
male companion. Duplicity is also rife, and 
the question of who is on who’s side is 
always problematical. No wonder Danny 
keeps asking “What’s your name?”. 

From his cast, Jordan has elicited good 
performances. Stephen Ray as Danny 
combines a tousled naivety with taught- 
nerved edginess and cold ruthlessness. As 
Deirdre, Honor Heffernan is suitably 
trusting, bewildered and disillusioned. This 
is her First acting appearance: Jordan, it 
transpires, wanted the band’s vocalist to 
appear natural on stage, and so he chose a 
singer rather than an actress. 

Angel is a thriller. It is also a study in 
human relationships and their fragility in a 
context of violence. As Variety's reviewer 
concluded, the film “is a credit to all 
involved.” 

Jule Wieland 


CHRIST STOPPED AT EBOLI 
(Chisto si e fermato a Eboli) 


(December 9-14) 

Director: Francesco Rosi. 

Italy/France, 1979. 

Script: Francesco Rosi, Tonino Guerra, Raffaele La 
Capria. Based on the book by Carlo Levi. 
Photography: Pasqualino De Santis. 

Music: Piero Piccioni. Songs: Denza Turco. 
Leading Players: Gian Maria Volont e {Carlo Levi), 
Paolo Bonacelli ( Mayor Don Luigino ), Alain Cuny 
{Baron Rotunno ), Lea Massari {Luisa Levi), Irene 
Papas ( Giulia Venere ), Francois Simon {Don 
Trajella). 

Colour. English subtitles (Italian dialogue). 
Certificate A. 155 minutes. 

In 1935 Carlo Levi, a doctor of medicine, 
painter and novelist, was sent into exile in a 
romote part of Southern Italy because of his 
open opposition to the Italian fascist regime. 
Francesco Rosi’s filmed adaptation of the 
book Levi wrote about his experience of 
exile was originally made for television. This 
theatrical version is considerably shorter. It 
is still, however, a long (over 2 l /i hours), 
slow-paced but extremely powerful study of 
both a region that has been systematically 
deprived (of money, education, government 
support) for centuries and the effects of such 
isolation upon an educated middle-class 
Northern intellectual. In a review for the 
Monthly Film Bulletin (June 1982), Don 
Ranvaud compared the book and the film: 

“The considerable success of the book 
rests on the desire of its protagonist to learn 
about and ‘embrace’ the deprived, 
mysterious peasants of the South and at the 
same time to construct a lucid theory of class 
relations which appears stubbornly alien to 
the human beings involved. In concentrating 
on the former, Rosi loses sight of the 
carefully woven contradictions of the 
original and leaves us with a rather 
beautiful, poetic statement which operates 
more like one of Levi’s paintings than his 
book. 

“These observations are not intended to 
declare the inferiority of the film to the 
book; they merely point to the marked 
departure for one of Italy’s most important 
filmmakers from the aesthetics of fellow PCI 
members like Cecco Maselli and the better 
films of Elio Petri to that of a more evenly 
paced, self-reflective kind of analysis. In 
some ways, Cristo stands at the crossroads 
between the Taviani’s systematic analysis of 
the South (especially Allonsanfan and Padre 
Padrone) and that of Visconti’s The Leopard. 
(It is perhaps not so surprising now to think 
that Rosi began his career as assistant on La 
Terra Trema.) 

“Two exquisitely cinematic moments 
stand out: as the bus slowly grinds its way 
around the rugged landscape to Gagliano, 
the noise and bustle on the soundtrack is 
gradually replaced by the sound of birds 
imagined against the abstract patterning of 
the bare branches of the trees outside. Later, 
an almost arrogant piece of virtuoso 
camerawork, tracking around the fields 
while Mussolini’s voice bellows news of the 
conquest of Addis Ababa out from the tiny 
speakers in the main square, becomes a 
powerful statement of the total remoteness 
of the villagers from any notion of the State 
and the identification of one savaged people 
with another. Rome is a meaningless voice 
expressing meaningless concepts; the only 
reality in Lucania is the landscape or the 
promise of New York’s Little Italy. 

“Most of Rosi’s films mobilise emotions 
to get across an idea: the belief that 
something (politically, economically and 
culturally) is wrong between the ordinary 
people and those who exercise authority in 




their name. This idea did not stop at Eboii, 
where instead other ideas have been found to 
get across an emotion.” 


ROLLOVER 


(December 15-21) 

Director: Alan J. Pakula. 

U.S.A., 1981. 

Script: David Shaber. Based on a story by David 
Shaber, Howard Kohn, David Wear. 

Photography: Giuseppe Rotunno. 

Music: Michael Small. 

Leading Players: Jane Fonda (Lee Winters ), Kris 
Kristofferson ( Hub Smith), Hume Cronyn 
(Maxwell Emery), Josef Sommer (Roy Lefcourt), 
Bob Gunton (Sal Naftari). 

Colour. Certificate AA. 116 minutes. 

No one is better than Alan J. Pakula at 
evoking the sense of unease that is part and 
parcel of a technological society. At the 
beginning of Rollover, almost like an. alien 
intelligence conjuring a mysterious spell, the 
camera describes a stately 360° pan round a 
darkened room, its progress marked by 
computer print-outs that flash into life and 
illuminate the huge tote boards lining every 
inch of wall space, until Finally the 
meaningless figures and symbols form a sort 
of implacably oppressive padded cell. A 
dissolve. The room is now full of people, 
animated and accessible, merely the busy 
financial trading room of a large New York 
bank. 

But something, these computerised 
messages spell out to the initiated, is rotten 
in the state of Winterchem, a sizeable 
petrochemical corporation whose 
operations are being funded by the bank. 
And as the bank’s lugubrious president 
(Hume Cronyn) dickers for the services of 
his favourite troubleshooter to take care of 
the matter, Pakula slips easily into his urban 
paranoia mood. A glittering kaleidoscope of 
faceted reflections resolves itself into the 
facade of a skyscraper office block with only 
one window still illuminated. Inside, alone 


at his desk in the resonantly shadowy room, 
a man is working. The curtain behind him 
stirs fractionally. A murder is committed. 

So far, the only extraneous element is Kris 
Kristofferson, obstinately trailing his laid- 
back cowboy persona. A troubleshooter, 
yes, but a banker ? Soon another question 
mark is added, at the society reception which 
takes place in a vast gallery of the Natural 
History Museum, and where Jane Fonda, 
wife of the president of Winterchem, has the 
news of his murder broken to her. Prowling 
over the guests cheerfully milling against a 
decor of Arctic ice and polar-bears, 
meanwhile picking out Cronyn, 
Kristofferson and Fonda as three points of 
the film’s compass, the camera ends by 
lifting up and away until, amid the darker 
reaches cf the ceiling, one suddenly realises 
one is staring into the cold and chilling eye of 
a mural whale. A perfect complement to the 
mood of angst being steadily built up, but 
which has also been undercut by the 
secondary drift of this scene: the undertone 
of skittish sexual sparring that attends 
Kristofferson’s first encounter with the 
beautiful and newly available widow. 

Before long Fonda and Kristofferson, 
each defined by the paintings that form their 
natural habitat (the smart sophistication of 
Pollock and Warhol for her, the pioneer 
spirit of Remington for him), are playing 
games in more ways than one. First of all, as 
protagonists in a purely formalised romantic 
comedy of the soft which might once have 
starred Rosalind Russell as the career- 
minded lady and Gary Cooper as the slow- 
drawling hombre who both tames and 
encourages her. Second, as the widow who 
inherits a controlling interest in the 
company’s shares, and the maverick expert 
who shows her all the secret ways and means 
of manipulating her position into one of 
power. And thirdly, as vulnerable pawns 
who gradually realise that they may be 
involved in some sinister endgame whose 
moves remain obscure but which has the 
entire Western economy at stake. 

This endgame played in the film might 
well have become reality in the mid-1970s 


when the quadrupling of Arab oil prices 
resulted in a disastrous drainage of dollars to 
the Middle East. Except that these dollars, 
according to some sort of weird gentleman’s 
agreement, were channelled back to 
America as funds to be rolled 
over—redeposited at regular intervals—to 
avoid a spectacular crash. Gambling on this 
international scale, following rules that 
remain a mystery to the layman, tends to 
loom with all the sinister dimensions 
associated with conspiracy. And if you don’t 
know the rules, how to judge the players? A 
point strikingly embodied by Pakula in a 
scene where Kristofferson, having traced the 
monetary irregularities back to the bank 
employing him, challenges Cronyn for an 
explanation in the business school where he 
is lecturing to banking students. Their 
confrontation, taking place in an empty 
amphitheatre, is shot as a stand-off between 
two gunfighters, fizzling out when Cronyn 
proves able to justify his actions, give or take 
an offshoot murder or two along the way, as 
a brilliant financial coup that saved the 
Western economy. 

Justice, in other words, is shown to be less 
ready than it once was, even if—given the 
memory of those attendant murders—the 
old moral imperatives still lurk 
uncomfortably somewhere around. What 
Pakula has done, in effect, is to match 
gamesmanship with gamesmanship, mixing 
his genres (film noir, romantic comedy, 
political expose, western) in a bold attempt 
to demonstrate just how much of the new 
wine the old bottles can hold. It is a film of 
extraordinary intelligence, and 
uncommonly gripping to boot. 

Tom Milne 

N.B. The above review by Tom Milne was first 
published in ‘Films and Filming' (August 1982) and 
is reprinted with permission. 

Supporting film: 

KLUTE 

Director: Alan J. Pakula. U.S.A., 1971. 

With: Jane Fonda, Donald Sutherland. 
Colour/Scope. Cert. X. 114 mins. 
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Looking at figures: Kris Kristofferson and Jane 
Fonda in ‘Rollover 









It is easy to be bored by Jacques Tati, just as it 
is easy to be bored by life. To paraphrase an 
old saying, who is tired of Tati is tired of life. 
His comedy is made up of incidents, or rather 
incidentals. Nothing really dramatic happens. 
At times nothing much seems to be happening 
at all. Then, when one looks closer and 
observes the incongruities, the human comedy 
looms large. Isn’t this the common experience 
of most people’s lives? 

Thoreau maintained that most men lead 
lives of quiet desperation. Tati would claim 
that most men and women lead lives of quiet 
exasperation or habitual confusion. Various 
critics have seen his comedy as basically 
Russian (Slavic fatalism?) or English 
(understatement?). It cannot be adequately 
explained or assessed in such nationalistic 
terms. One might as well label it Gallic simply 
because Tati is French. It is, perhaps, most 
felicitous to see his M. Hulot as a kind of 
Everyman in a chaotic world which is 
committed to postures of order and stability. 
Not that Hulot sees the truth of things beneath 
the surface. His creator does, or he would not 
have been able to make the Films for which he 
is renowned. Hulot observes without 
comment. He is the innocent bystander caught 
up in everyday complications, an anti-hero 
who does not mock the conventions with which 
he comes into conflict because he is neither 
sceptic nor cynic. 

There is none of Chaplin's studied pathos, 
none of Langdon’s wistfulness. If Tati can be 
compared to any other visual comedian it is 
Buster Keaton. Strangely, he has been quoted 
as saying that W. C. Fields makes him laugh 
the most and now, for comedy. Woody Allen. 
Field’s comic malevolence and Allen’s 
intellectual flippancy are worlds apart from 
Tati’s gentle humour. They observe the world 
around them and tear it to pieces, within their 
own self-protected enclaves. Fields, one feels, 
keeps antagonists at bay in mumbled asides 
while Allen takes refuge in analytical 
wisecracks. Tati strides on, survivng the 
pitfalls and the hazards of life by virtue of his 


innate curiosity. His casual intrusions are the 
result of tireless inquisitiveness. What gives 
M. Hulot a comic perspective is the narrow 
range of his vision at any given time or in any 
given situation. He does not foresee the 
consequences of his intrusions or his actions. 
When he is forced to contemplate the 
consequences and is embroiled in 
embarrassments, his attempts to extricate 
himself are not frantic, but measured 
responses. 

Cinema audiences conditioned down the 
years by slapstick comedians and an emphasis 
on running gag routines do not easily succumb 
to Tati’s anticlimactic style. They come away 
feeling let down, their expectations 
confounded. To begin and end a film with a 
pack of dogs wandering about the streets and 
scrambling over a tumble-down wall, as in 
Mon Oncle , is not familiar comic territory. In 
the same film, to disguise the accidental 
shortening of a wall creeper, M. Hulot cuts 
another branch and then another, until all the 
shoots have been dwarved. One waits for the 
occupants of the house to discover what has 
happened and to react indignantly. Tati leaves 
the scene where M. Hulot leaves it. He sees no 
need for the typical Hollywood ‘reaction 
shot’. 

Tati would not have survived in Hollywood, 
even in the great days of silent comedians, 
because he is not a ‘gag-man’. His forte is to 
“give the comic personality more truth’’, as he 
puts it. “There was a school of bearing that 
said silently to the public, ‘I am the amazing 
star of the evening. I can do a terrific number 
of things. I can juggle, I can dance. I’m a great 
man, I’m the gag man’. That was the x old 
school of the circus and music-hall, and one I 
came from. What I’ve been trying to show is 
that the whole world is funny. There’s no need 
to be a comic to make a gag.” 

People are not funny when they are trying to 
be funny. A man who deliberately falls on a 
banana skin is only making a fool of himself 
and of anyone he knows is watching. Nor is a 
comedian funny when he is laughing at his own 
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gags. Tati does not laugh at himself. M. Hulot 
remains unaware of his absurdities. As 
Penelope Gilliatt observes in her profile of 
Tati, he shows that the absurd lies not in the 
film universe but in the consciousness of the 
spectator. “His gags are never one-liners 
detached from character, however much the 
characters are detached from one another. 
The tail of each gag follows the original burst 
of light, like a comet”. 

Take a simple scene in Playtime. A party of 
women tourists have been on a shopping 
expedition and are arriving back at their hotel. 
As they go up the escalator, in their street 
clothes and burdened by parcels, another 
group is coming down, women dolled up for a 
nightclub visit. The contrast is at once sharp 
and funny. Why is the scene funny? After all, it 
is a commonplace. Who hasn’t arrived back at 
a hotel, tired after a day around town, to see 
spruced-up people going out in search of night 
life? 

Tati places the camera behind the incoming 
party and facing the outcoming one. The 
humour of this scene cannot be explained 
verbally because it is essentially visual. This is 
true of any Tati film. What seems 
inconsequential in print becomes on the screen 
an illuminating view of human nature. It is 
hard to imagine Tati working from a 
screenplay when what appears on the screen 
seems so spontaneous. 

Tati’s sense of the ridiculous transforms a 
matter-of-fact, anonymous world into a 
repository of comic juxtapositions. Les 
Vacances de Monsiur Hulot/Mr. Hulot’s 
Holiday , Jour de Fete, Playtime , Mon 
Oncle/My Uncle , Traffic .... The 
screenplays are all around us, all the time, if 
only we had the wit and sagacity, the inner 
vision and enough sense of the ridiculous to 
observe them. Jacques Tati does so for us. A 
major regret is that his output has been so 
small, but that does not mean meagre. Ten 
years elapsed between Mon Oncle and 
Playtime , and there has been nothing since the 
TV film Parade (1973). But one can see a Tati 


takes, overlapping (even inaudible) dialogue, 
slow pace; the frequent minimisation of plot, 
editing, close-ups. There is a splendid irony in 
making a slow, meandering film ( Traffic) 
about fast vehicles on linear routes, as there is 
in using colour to stress the lack of colour in 
the New World, in using a soundtrack to stress 
silence for long periods, or the futility of 
speech. Tati does not use film as merely a 
medium for recording. Every shot in his 
movies is as artificially controlled (for the best 
reasons) as anything in the New World. But he 
does not control the way in which we watch the 
films; here, Tati allows us great freedom, the 
freedom to select what H^find interesting and 
amusing in the image and soundtrack. There is 
too much in his movies to respond to in one, or 
even several, viewings. Each time new 
subtleties can be perceived—in the 
foreground, the background, or the interpla) 
between the two (Tati loves to explore the 
comic potential in deep-focus compositions). 

My only misgiving about Tati lies with his 
portrayal of women. There is little to offend in 
the domineering wives occasionally found in 
his first two films, but in later works many of 
the women are very hard, unsympathetic and 
asexual, identified strongly with the New 
World by, for instance, the violently artificial 
colours of their clothes and other property. At 
the end of Mon Oncle M. Arpel is ‘reformed’ 
but not (we are left to assume) his wife. In 
Traffic Maria is made the butt of all the jokes 
about pushy career women (and fenfale 
motorists) that any male chauvinist can think 
of. But possibly Tati merely believes that 
women are more easily victimised by the New 
World—for he does see his characters as 
victims. As we perceive the humour in his 
films, we also perceive the tragedy of our ow n 
lives. As in all good comedy, the humour is a 
refraction of an intense sadness with the 
world. 

Jonathan Sanders 


film any number of times and each time 
discover fresh perspectives and incidentals. 

Ray Seaton 


Aldous Huxley believed, “We participate in a 
tragedy; at a comedy we only look”. Yet, as 
the author of the madly satirical Brave New 
World would surely acknowledge, there are 
profound insights to be gained from looking, 
and from comedy. Jacques Tati's five feature 
films reveal that he is also strongly opposed to 
the methods and values of the New World, its 
dehumanising emphases on efficiency, 
hygiene and regimentation. But it does not 
follow that Tati’s movies are merely vehicles 
for the reactionary ideology of the petit 
bourgeois; they avoid the excesses of 
propaganda by their warmth and good 
humour, and the best of them ( Mon Oncle , for 
example) express a comic vision of the world 
which is biased but not without an ironic 
complexity. For most audiences Tati has, of 
course, become synonymous with the 
Monsieur Hulot character he plays (despite 
the fact that Hulot’s appearances are severely 
limited in most of the films, and that in Jourde 
Fete Tati pl^ys the very different Francois, the 
postman). Hulot does embody some of the 
warmer, more natural values of the Old 
World, but he does not consciously voice them; 
indeed, he seems quite unaware of these 
values. Life might be easier for him if he was 
aware of his unconventionality; as it is, he is 
often isolated from the communities to which 
he wants to belong, without really knowing 
why. He is most easily accommodated in the 
worlds of children and dogs. But Tati does not 
ask us to feel sorry for his hero as Chaplin and 
even (just occasionally) Keaton did. There is 
too much sadness in Tati’s world view for it to 
be centred on one man. 

It is sometimes said that Tati’s style of film- 
making reflects the simpler, more primitive 
values in which he believes. Certainly, his style 
gives the appearance of simplicity, influenced 
by (but adapted from) realist techniques of the 
30s and 40s: the emphasis on long-shot, long 


Jacques Tati (foreground) in Playtime\ 

























JOUR DE FETE 
(The Village Fair) 


(December 29-January 4) 

Director Jacques Tati. 

France, 1949. 

Script: Jacques Tati, Henri Marquet. 
Photography: Jacques Mercanton. 

Music: Jean Yatove. 

Leading Players: Jacques Tati ( The Postman), Guy 
Decomble ( Roger le Forain ), Paul Frankeur 
(Marcel le Forain ), Santa Relli {la Foraine ), Maine 
Vallee ( Jeannette ). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate U. 87 
minutes. 

If Jour de Fete had been made in England it 
would have been associated with Ealing. 
Coinciding with Ealing’s post-war heyday, it 
reflected a late 40s mood for reflective 
humour and idiosyncrasy which reaffirmed 
indivuality after the conformity of the war 
years. Its gentle mockery of American high 
speed efficiency registered a love-hate 
attitude towards the liberation of Europe, 
which inevitably meant the absorption of 
American social values and exportable 
culture. At the same time it reassured 
European audiences that Old World (that is, 
pre-war) values were, after all, more 
endearing and enduring than brash, New 
World techniques. 

Until 1949, Jacques Tati was virtually 
unknown in Britain, although he had made 
his debut in 1932, in Oscar , the Tennis 
Champion , and had directed Retour a la 
Terre in 1938. In Sylvie et le Fan tome (1945) 
he played a ghost, and in Le Diable au Corps 
(1946) he was a soldier. In 1947, when Rene 
Clement became ill during the making of 
L’Ecole des Facteurs, Tati took over 
direction and wrote the dialogue. 

Jour de Fete established Tati 
internationally as the postman, Francois. As 
a chronicle of small-town life during the 
annual fete, it forms through a series of 
incidents a portrait not only of the postman 
but of a community whose pastoral way of 
life, we feel, is drawing to its close. The 
village postman sees a fairground film about 
modern communications, in which the 
emphasis is on speed. He is overwhelmed, 
and on his bicycle, along the lanes between 
deliveries, tries to emulate the spirit of the 
film, even though the letter, so to speak, is 
not within his grasp. In Walter Mitty style, 
he ascribes to himself a new-found dignity, 
that of the ‘communicator’ who should be 
recognised as such. His slogan is ‘Rapidite’, 
but the more he tries to live up to it, the more 
difficult his task becomes and the more 
hazards he encounters. Wasps trouble him 
as he tries to maintain a stiff-backed posture 
on his bicycle. The soundtrack amplifies the 
buzzing. Natural forces are at work, 
threatening the best laid schemes .... 

The fete itself begins with promise and 
high expectations. As the day goes by, 
weariness sets in. Accidents occur. The fete 
becomes its own antithesis, a snark which 
turns out to be a boojum. In the midst of all 
this the postman pursues his new role with 
manic and absurd persistence. He fails to 
take into account a salient fact, that those he 
is intent on serving with greater efficiency 
are not responsive to the new system. He 
slaps down a parcel in front of a butcher, 
whose chopper slices through a pair of boots 
being delivered to him. A baker cannot take 
his letters because his hands are covered with 
flour. 

Sheep get in the postman’s way, 
symbolising old, slow customs blocking 
modern progress. The paradox, as the 
confusions proliferate, is that the postman 
(the modern Mercury, messenger of the 
gods) is an anachronism in the new society 



he is trying to establish. Tati has never styled 
himself a political thinker or a social 
scientist, but within the slapstick comedy of 
Jour de Fete are political ana social 
comments acutely relevant at the time the 
film was made. The bicycle is as much a 
central character as the postman. When it 
freewheels by itself, the postman hurrying 
over a hill to catch up with it, Tati is noting 
the need to reconcile aspirations with 
tradition. 

Ray Seaton 


Tati’s first feature is a totally unpretentious 
little film, bursting with “joie de vivre”; it is 
all the more remarkable, therefore, that Jour 
de Fete clearly establishes many of Tati’s 
thematic and stylistic traits. The film is 
firmly set in a real village (some of its 
inhabitants appearing in minor roles), a 
microcosm of the Old World and its values. 
Yet this world is already under threat as the 
picture begins; the annual fair is coming to 
town. It orily stays for a day, and in itself 
hardly represents the technology of the New 
World (there are signs of this in the village 
anyway). However, it does bring a powerful 
image of the New World—essentially 
defined as American—and its mechanised 
efficiency, through the documentary (shown 
in the fair’s mobile cinema) about 
technological postal methods. Much of the 
film’s comedy—particularly that of the 
brilliantly timed climactic sequence— 
derives from the attempts of the humiliated 
village postman, Frangois, to live up to this 
image of his American counterparts. 

Like most of Tati’s work, Jour de Fete is 
concerned with the (often comic) relation 
between image and viewpoint. The theme is 
underlined by the presence of the artist (with 
whom Tati probably identifies), painting 
what he observes in the village. However, it 
is most important for the ways in which it 
develops the comedy, particularly through 
the interplay between foreground and 
background action; for example, the scene in 
which a bee—its presence indicated only by 
sound effect—chases Francois (back¬ 
ground), whose wild movements are noticed 
by an uncomprehending farmer 
(foreground), who—like the audience— 
cannot see the bee (the interplay then 
becomes more complex). Tati is fascinated 
by the comic potential in the difference 
between appearance and reality. 

The centrepiece of the fair and, in some 
ways, the film, is the rouhdabout (one 
wonders if it inspired Max Ophuls to use it as 
the famous central iraage of La Ronde the 
following year). Its circular movement is 


paralleled by the circular structure of the 
film (and contrasts with the linear, often 
static patterns which dominate Tati’s 
depiction of the New World in later works). 
At the beginning of the film, the fair is shown 
coming to the village, and is identified partly 
by the roundabout’s wooden horses (which 
frighten off real horses) in the wagon. As the 
picture closes, the fair is leaving, the 
villagers—particularly Francois—having 
decided that New World techniques and 
values are not for them. But in the final shot 
our viewpoint is with the fair, looking back 
on the receding village. Tati already knew 
that his Old World was vanishing from sight. 

Jonathan Sanders 


MONSIEUR HULOT’S 
HOLIDAY (Les Vacances de 
Monsieur Hulot) 


(December 29-January 4) 

Director. Jacques Tati. 

France, 1953. 

Script: Jacques Tati, Henry Marquet. 
Photography: Jacques Mercanton, Jean Muselle. 
Music: Alain Romans. 

Leading Players: Jacques Tati (M. Hulot), Nathalie 
Pascaud ( Martine ), Michelle Rolla ( The Aunt), 
Valentine Camax ( The Old Maid), Louis Perrault 
(The Boatman), Andre Dpbois (The Colonel). 
Black and white. English version. Certificate U. 91 
minutes. 

Monsieur Hulot’s Holiday is Tati’s most 
popular film, mainly because it reflects in 
various ways most people’s experience of 
seaside holidays. A holiday begins with a 
spirit of gaiety, a relaxed attitude which 
evaporates the mortient we arrive at a hotel 
or guest house. No sooner have we signed 
the register than we feel constrained by 
formality, the need to be on our best (i.e. 
most inhibited) behaviour to impress or 
conform with the other guests. The children 
are urged to be quiet at mealtimes and 
conversations are held in whispers. Etiquette 
requires that no fuss be made. Discomforts 
and inconvenience must be endured 
stoically. We go through the motions of 
pretending to have a carefree holiday, when 
in fact we would be far happier at home. A 
stroll along the beach or promenade 
becomes a ritual. Getting a sun-tan is not 
simply a matter of relaxing in the sun, but of 
lotions and lying in uncomfortable 
positions. 

Tati sees the whole charade as part of the 
human comedy. M. Hulot arrives at a resort 
as a typical holiday-maker, remaining 
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‘Jour de Fete'. 









Tati’s best-known film, Monsieur Hulol’s 
Holiday also seems to me his most trivial. 
Nevertheless, there is much to enjoy in this 
comedy of seaside manners, set, lik tJourde 
Fete, in an authentic location at holiday 
time—the period being somewhat longer 
than the single day of the previous film. 
Again, the picture opens and closes with 
scenes of arrival and departure, but here, of 
course, the holiday-makers themselves must 
do the travelling, as the first sequence 
emphasises, depicting the various transport 
methods they use (foreshadowing Traffic). 
Hulot’s isolation and unconventionality is 
immediately established (though he scarcely 
seems aware of it himself); he arrives (and 
leaves) alone, in his own, rather eccentric, 
car, whilst the other visitors to the seaside 
resort seem to come in groups, usually by 
train or bus. However, once Hulot is there, 
he makes every effort to participate in the 
variety of activities offered by the resort and 
its hotel. He is one of the very few holiday¬ 
makers prepared to step into a new role 
(literally) by dressing up for the* “Bal 
Masque” (as a pirate!). Much of the.film’s 
humour does, of course, arise from Hulot’s 
(unintentional) disruption of the dull, 
peaceful existence of the others; he often 


achieves this by noise—whether from his 
car, a gramophone or, climactically, the 
accidental ignition of a firework display. 

Much of the film is composed of gently 
satirical detail which draws our attention to 
the farcical absurdities of a typical seaside 
holiday—not least its tedium (looking for 
lost tennis balls, for instance) and 
regimentation (the holiday-makers do 
exercises on the beach in groups, and return 
en masse to the hotel for their meals at the 
sound of a bell). There is an ironic truth in 
the fact that the potential warm community 
spirit surfaces at the moment of departure 
and separation more than any othertime. A 
melancholy feeling of ineffectuality— 
emphasised by the unfulfilled relationship 
between Hulot and Martine, a girl he 
meets—hangs over the end of the film. If it 
seems to be the movie’s weakness, it is 
perhaps also its point. 

Jonathan Sanders 


MON ONCLE (My Uncle) 


(January 6-11) 

Director Jacques Tati. 

France, 1956. 

Script: Jacques Tati, Jacques Legrange. 
Photography: Jean Bourgain. 

Music: Alain Romans. 

Leading Players: Jacques Tati {Hulot), Jean-Pierre 
Zola ( Arpel ), Adrienne Servantie {Mme Arpel ), 
Alain Beeourt {Gerard), Lucien Fregis ( Pichard), 
Betty Schneider {Betty). 

Eastman Colour. English version. Certificate U. 
116 minutes. 

Mr. Hulot, declares Tati, is not funny 
himself. He conducts himself according to 
strict rules of courtesy that do not allow him 
to express surprise. In Mon Oncle , the 
contrast between his home—a flat at the top 
corner of a rickety-looking house—and his 
sister’s gadget-laden, modernistic house 
express totally different styles of living. He 
reaches his flat along walk-ways inside the 
block and within his room; he adjusts a 
window to reflect the sunlight on the cage of 
a canary below, to induce the bird to sing. 
His sister, married to a businessman-fusspot 
who is proud of his electronic home and its 
sterile artefacts, scurries after her husband’s 
car to remove specks of dust as it leaves the 
driveway. 

Mr. Hulot belongs to a casually 
disordered world, his sister to a regulated, 
formalised world. But when Hulot visits her 
home, he betrays no discomfort, nor 


blissfully unaware of what would drive a 
hypersensitive holiday-maker to distraction. 
As Tati has said, M. Hulot walks with his 
head in the air. “A lot of people think I am 
Hulot,” said the character’s creator. “I’m 
not like that. I’d crack up.” Commentingon 
Monsieur Hulot's Holiday, he said: “Why do 
holiday-makers treat a holiday as a job? 
They aren’t very gay. They don’t like 
stopping working. The financiers in the end 
go on talking about finance. The dishy girls 
are breaking their necks not to look like 
other dishy girls.” 

Not all Tati’s comedy in Monsieur Hulot's 
Holiday is naturalistic. At times it borders on 
the surreal, as when a spare wheel of a car 
Hulot is repairing rolls away, becomes 
covered with autumn leaves and is picked up 
as a wreath at a funeral. Some people 
accused him of insensitivity in this scene. He 
replied that he was not mocking the rituals 
of death but poking fun at false religiosity. 

There is no mockery of people. The people 
in any Tati film are born innocents in an 
increasingly hostile or artificial world. They 
might be easily duped, make fools of 
themselves, remain unaware of their 
absurdities and failings, but basically they 
have a child-like grace which protects them 
from ultimate harm. The bored, scruffy, 
incompetent waiters in Monsieur Hulot's 
Holiday have their redeeming features when 
seen as helpless victims of their 
circumstances and shortcomings. How 
infuriating the two bridge foursomes would 
be if they interrupted our game of ping- 
pong. If only we could step outside such 
situations ourselves, mentally, and see life as 
Tati sees it. Then we would be constantly 
amused, as we are by Monsieur Hulot's 
Holiday, and never irritated. The art is 
learning how to observe and the rule is that 
“illogicality is logical.” 

There are scences in George Formby’s 
first major feature, No Limit , which 
anticipate Monsieur . Hulot's Holiday —the 
embarrassed checking-in at an Isle of Man 
guest house administered by a beady-eyed 
landlady, the fumbling in the wrong 
changing-hut on the beach, the runaway 
motor-cycle trial, the formalities of 
boarding house properties. This is not to say 
that Tati borrowed anything from No Limit. 
It indicates that a holiday resort is an ideal 
location for observing and burlesquing the 
formal traits in human nature, through the 
contrast between anticipation and reality. 

Ray Seaton 


4 Mon Oncle'. 
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OCTOBER 


CINEMA CALENDAR OCT< 



Fri. 5 BRITANNIA HOSPITAL (AA) 3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

Documentaries: THE ANIMALS 


Wed. 13 

ATLANTIC CITY (AA) & WINTER OF 
OUR DREAMS (X) 

Channel 4 & Youth: REMEMBRANCE (AA) 

2.30 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Thu. 14 

CIRCLE OF DECEIT (X) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 15 

ATLANTIC CITY (AA) & WINTER OF 
OUR DREAMS (X) 

CIRCLE OF DECEIT (X) 

2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 16 

ATLANTIC CITY (AA) & WINTER OF 
OUR DREAMS (X) 

CIRCLE OF DECEIT (X) 

2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 17 

Documentaries: DEATH OF A PRINCESS (Club) 3.00 p.m. 
CIRCLE OF DECEIT (X) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 18 

CIRCLE OF DECEIT (X) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 19 

CIRCLE OF DECEIT (X) 2.30, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 20 

EXCALIBUR (AA) 

HEATWAVE (AA) & Short 

3.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Thu. 21 

HEATWAVE (AA) & Short 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 22 

EXCALIBUR (AA) 

HEATWAVE (AA) & Short 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 23 

EXCALIBUR (AA) 

HEATWAVE (AA) & Short 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 24 

Documentaries: MODEL & Short (Club) 
HEATWAVE (AA) & Short 

3.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 25 

HEATWAVE (AA) & Short 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 26 

HEATWAVE (AA) & Short 2.30, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 27 

TRUCK STOP WOMEN (X) & 

WILD WOMEN OF WONGO (X) 
Documentaries: UNDERAGE (AA) & 

WE ARE THE LAMBETH BOYS (U) 

3.00 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Thu. 28 

THE WITNESS (A) 

MY DINNER WITH ANDRE (A) 

6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 29 

TRUCK STOP WOMEN (X) & 

WILD WOMEN OF WONGO (X) 

THE WITNESS (A) 

MY DINNER WITH ANDRE (A) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 30 

TRUCK STOP WOMEN (X) & 

WILD WOMEN OF WONGO (X) 

THE WITNESS (A) 

Documentaries: A QUESTION OF 
LEADERSHIP (Gallery) 

MY DINNER WITH ANDRE (A) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 31 

TRUCK STOP WOMEN (X) & 

WILD WOMEN OF WONGO (X) 

THE WITNESS (A) 

MY DINNER WITH ANDRE (A) 

3.00 p.m. 
6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

NOVEMBER 

Mon. 1 

THE WITNESS (A) 

MY DINNER WITH ANDRE (A) 

6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 2 

THE WITNESS (A) 

MY DINNER WITH ANDRE (A) 

2.30 & 6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 3 

BRITANNIA HOSPITAL (AA) 3.00 p.m. 

Channel 4 & Youth: BRONCO BULLFROG (AA) 6.15 p.m. 
Channel 4 & Youth: BLOODY KIDS (Club) 8.30 p.m. 

Thu. 4 

Documentaries: THE ANIMALS 

FILM (AA) 

5.45 & 8.15 p.m. 


FILM (AA) 5.45 & 8.15 p.m. 


Sat. 

6 

Cuban Cinema: VIVA LA REPUBLICA & 

ARTE DEL PUEBLO (Club) & Discussion 
GIRON—BAY OF PIGS & 

2.30 p.m. 



CONTROVERSIA (Club) 

6.30 p.m. 



BRITANNIA HOSPITAL (AA) 

11.00 p.m. 

Sun. 

7 

Cuban Cinema: EL OTRO FRANCISCO & 
HABLANDO DEL PUNTO CUBANO (Club) & 
Discussion 

MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT (X) & 
NOW (Unconfirmed) 

MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT (X) & 
NOW 

2.30 p.m. 

6.15 p.m. 

8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 

8 

CELESTE (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 

9 

CELESTE (AA) 2.30, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 

10 

THE FOG (AA) & THE SHOUT (AA) 2.30 p.m. 

CELESTE (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Thu. 

11 

THE GERMAN SISTERS (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 

12 

THE FOG (AA) & THE SHOUT (AA) 2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 

THE GERMAN SISTERS (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 

13 

THE FOG (AA) & THE SHOUT (AA) 2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 

Channel 4 & Youth: Discussion (Coffee Bar) 2.30 p.m. 

THE GERMAN SISTERS (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 

14 

RADIO OM(X) 3.00 p.m. 

THE GERMAN SISTERS (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 15 

THE GERMAN SISTERS (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 

16 

THE GERMAN SISTERS (AA) 2.30, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 

17 

THE SHINING (X) 3.00 p.m. 

Cinema & Ireland: MAEVE (Club) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Thu. 

18 

AN UNSUITABLE JOB FOR A WOMAN (AA) 
BURNING AN ILLUSION (AA) 

6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 

19 

THE SHINING (X) 3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

AN UNSUITABLE JOB FOR A WOMAN (AA) 6.15 p.m. 

BURNING AN ILLUSION (AA) 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 

20 

Cinema & Ireland: CROSS AND 

PASSION (Club) & Discussion 

AN UNSUITABLE JOB FOR A WOMAN (AA) 
BURNING AN ILLUSION (AA) 

THE SHINING (X) 

2.30 p.m. 
6.15 p.m. 

8.30 p.m. 
11.00 p.m. 

Sun. 

21 

Channel 4 & Youth: CLARENCE AND 

ANGEL & WHO FEELS IT KNOWS IT (Club) 

AN UNSUITABLE JOB FOR A WOMAN (AA) 
BURNING AN ILLUSION (AA) 

3.00 p.m. 
6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 22 

AN UNSUITABLE JOB FOR A WOMAN (AA) 
BURNING AN ILLUSION (AA) 

6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 

23 

BURNING AN ILLUSION (AA) 2.30 & 8.30 p.m. 

AN UNSUITABLE JOB FOR A WOMAN (AA) 6.15 p.m. 

Wed. 

24 

OUT OF THE BLUE (X) & JUBILEE (X) 

2.30 p.m. 



DIVA (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Thu. 

25 

DIVA (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 

26 

OUT OF THE BLUE (X) & JUBILEE (X) 2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 
DIVA (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 

27 

OUT OF THE BLUE (X) & JUBILEE (X) 2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 
Documentaries: THREE DAYS IN 

SZCZECIN (Gallery) 3.00 p.m. 

DIVA (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 



















































8ER 13, 1982-JANUARY 11, 1983 



BBHI 




Sun. 28 Cinema & Ireland: A SENSE OF LOSS (Club) 3.00 p.m. 

DIVA (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


Mon. 20 ROLLOVER (AA) & KLUTE (X) 


6.30 p.m. 


Mon. 29 

London Film Festival on Tour 

6.15 p.m. 



DIVA (AA) 

8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 

30 

DIVA (AA) 

2.30 & 8.30 p.m. 



London Film Festival on Tour 

6.15 p.m. 

DECEMBER 

Wed. 


THE CHINA SYNDROME (A) 

3.00 p.m. 



London Film Festival on Tour 

6.15 p.m. 



DIVA (AA) 

8.30 p.m. 

Thu. 

2 

London Film Festival on Tour 

6.15 p.m. 



DIVA (AA) 

8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 

3 

THE CHINA SYNDROME (A) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 



London Film Festival on Tour 

6.15 p.m. 



DIVA (AA) 

8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 

4 

Documentaries: SHIRLEY (SO THAT 
YOU CAN LIVE) (Club) 

Plus discussion with David Edgar 

2.30 p.m. 



London Film Festival on Tour 

6.15 p.m. 



DIVA (AA) 

8.30 p.m. 



THE CHINA SYNDROME (A) 

11.00 p.m. 

Sun. 

5 

ANGEL (AA) 

3.00 p.m. 



DIVA (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 

6 

ANGEL (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 

7 

ANGEL (AA) 

2.30, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 

8 

THE BLUES BROTHERS (AA) 

2.30 p.m. 



Documentaries: THE WAR GAME (X) & 



HELL UNLIMITED 

6.15 p.m. 



ANGEL (AA) 

8.30 p.m. 

Thu. 

9 

CHRIST STOPPED AT EBOLI (A) 

5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

Fri. 

10 

THE BLUES BROTHERS (AA) 

2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 



CHRIST STOPPED AT EBOLI (A) 

5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

Sat. 

11 

THE BLUES BROTHERS (AA) 

2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 



Documentaries: POLICE (Gallery) 

3.00 p.m. 



CHRIST STOPPED AT EBOLI (A) 

5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

Sun. 

12 

Cinema & Ireland: THE PATRIOT GAME & 



H-BLOCK HUNGER STRIKE (Club) 

2.30 p.m. 



CHRIST STOPPED AT EBOLI (A) 

5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

Mon. 13 

CHRIST STOPPED AT EBOLI (A) 

5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

Tue. 

14 

CHRIST STOPPED AT EBOLI (A) 

2.15, 5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

Wed. 

15 

MONTENEGRO (X) & 

THE STREETWALKER (X) 

2.00 p.m. 



ROLLOVER (AA) & KLUTE (X) 

6.30 p.m. 

Thu. 

16 

ROLLOVER (AA) & KLUTE (X) 

6.30 p.m. 

Fri. 

17 

MONTENEGRO (X) & 

THE STREETWALKER (X) 

2.00 & 11.00 p.m. 



ROLLOVER (AA) & KLUTE (X) 

6.30 p.m. 

Sat. 

18 

MONTENEGRO (X) & 

THE STREETWALKER (X) 

2.00 & 11.00 p.m. 



Cinema & Ireland: NORTHERN IRELAND: 



ARE WE TOLD THE TRUTH? & 
CURIOUS JOURNEY & 




WE OURSELVES SPEAK (Gallery) 
Plus Discussion 

3.00 p.m. 



ROLLOVER (AA) & KLUTE (X) 

6.30 p.m. 

Sun 

19 

Documentaries: EL SALVADOR—ANOTHER 

VIETNAM? & DEFENCE OF MADRID (Club) 3.00 p.m. 



ROLLOVER (AA) & KLUTE (X) 

6.30 p.m. 


Tue. 21 

ROLLOVER (AA) & KLUTE (X) 

2.00 & 6.30 p.m. 

Wed. 22 

Documentaries: BRITISH SOUNDS & 

ROUGH CUT AND READY DUBBED 

(Club) 3.00, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

THE CINEMA WILL BE CLOSED FOR THE CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY BETWEEN THURSDAY 23 AND TUESDAY 28 
DECEMBER INCLUSIVE. WE RE-OPEN ON WEDNESDAY 29 
DECEMBER. 

Wed. 29 

ESCAPE FROM NEW YORK (AA) 

& ROAD GAMES (AA) 

Tati: MR. HULOT’S HOLIDAY (U) & 
JOUR DE FETE (U) 

2.30 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 

Thu. 30 

Tati: MR. HULOT’S HOLIDAY (U) & 
JOUR DE FETE (U) 

7.00 p.m. 

Fri. 31 

ESCAPE FROM NEW YORK (AA) 

& ROAD GAMES (AA) 

Tati: MR. HULOT’S HOLIDAY (U) & 
JOUR DE FETE (U) 

2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 

JANUARY 

Sat. 1 

ESCAPE FROM NEW YORK (AA) 

& ROAD GAMES (AA) 

Tati: MR. HULOT’S HOLIDAY (U) & 
JOUR DE FETE (U) 

2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 

Sun. 2 

Cinema & Ireland: A PLACE CALLED 

ARDOYNE & DOWN THE CORNER (Club) 3.00 p.m. 

Tati: MR. HULOT’S HOLIDAY (U) & 

JOUR DE FETE (U) 7.00 p.m. 

Mon. 3 

Tati: MR. HULOT’S HOLIDAY (U) & 
JOUR DE FETE (U) 

7.00 p.m. 

Tue. 4 

Tati: MR. HULOT’S HOLIDAY (U) & 
JOUR DE FETE (U) 

2.30 & 7.00 p.m. 

Wed. 5 

ZOMBIES: DAWN OF THE DEAD (X) 
Tati: TRAFFIC (U) 

3.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Thu. 6 

Tati: MON ONCLE (U) 

Tati: PLAYTIME (U) 

6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 7 

ZOMBIES: DAWN OF THE DEAD (X) 
Tati: MON ONCLE (U) 

Tati: PLAYTIME (U) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 8 

Documentaries: WALKING TALL (Club) 
Tati: MON ONCLE (U) 

Tati: PLAYTIME (U) 

ZOMBIES: DAWN OF THE DEAD (X) 

3.00 p.m. 
6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 
11.00 p.m. 

Sun. 9 

ZOMBIES: DAWN OF THE DEAD (X) 
Tati: MON ONCLE (U) 

Tati: PLAYTIME (U) 

3.00 p.m. 
6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 10 

Tati: MON ONCLE (U) 

Tati: PLAYTIME (U) 

6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 11 

Tati: PLAYTIME (U) 

Tati: MON ONCLE (U) 

2.30 & 8.30 p.m. 
6.15 p.m. 


PLEASE NOTE: (1) Screenings for the unemployed will continue on Tuesday 
afternoons. Owing to the variable running times of films, certain screenings 
will start at 2.00 p.m. rather than the usual 2.30 p.m. Please check the calendar 
for details. (2) With double-bill programmes the main film (listed first) will be 
shown after the support film (listed second). (3) Programmes with ‘Gallery’ 
indicated in the calendar will take place in the Holt St. Gallery, which is 
situated next door to the Cinema. All programmes screened in the Gallery will 
be on video, and the admission price will be £1.00 (50 pence concessions). 
CINEMA PRICES 
£2.00 (public) 

£1.50 (members, students and claimants) 

£1.30 (life members) 

85p (children under 14 years) 

50p (OAPs) 
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surprise. Clearly, he cannot live in it without 
confusion, but he does not reject it. He is too 
polite to make adverse comments. When he 
accidentally fractures a water-pipe below 
ground in the garden, so that the jet comes 
from the wrong spot during a tea party, he 
does not try to fix it. Norman Wisdom 
would have done so and made matters 
worse. Hooding the whole garden. Tati has 
Hulot try to stem the spouting before one of 
the owner’s sycophantic underlings, trying 
to impress, takes off his jacket, pulls up his 
sleeves and sets to work, to become covered 
with grime bdt emerge triumphant. It is a 
shrewd piece of comedy. Instead of 
farcically broadening the scene. Tati 
switches the comedy to the explovee who is 
anxious to prove himself resourceful as the 
boss's guest. He expects his reward at the 
factory. 

Throughout Mon Oncle , Tati explores the 
most commonplace frailty of human nature, 
the conviction that appearances are all- 
important. Madame Arpel turns on the fish- 
fountain whenever someone arrives at the 
garden gate and turns it off the moment a 
visitor leaves or when the visitor turns out to 
be a tradesman. She does this so many times 
that we might accuse Tati of repeating a gag, 
except that it isn’Lreally a gag. It is Madame 
Arpel’s habitual gesture, as a lady of self- 
professed refinement and domestic 
pretension. She is a creature of habit, 
trapped within her conventions without 
realising, as she would do in a Hollywood 
drama of suburbia, that her life is 
predetermined and doomed to boredom. 

M. Hulot steps inside and outside this 
world, drawn more fully into it when his 
brother-in-law offers him a job at his plastics 
factory. Soon, he is dozing at his desk while 
the plastic fabrications roll off the 
production line like strings of sausages. The 
workplace is an extension of the home, the 
home a reflection of the workplace. M. 
Arpel and his wife eat (plastic food?) in a 
sterile dining-room. Meals are served 
surgically. A pair of forceps is used to pick 
up a boiled egg. Hygiene is an obsession. 

The couple’s young son is not at home in 
this functional house and is, at heart, a street 
urchin. Just like the household pet, a 
dachshund, which scampers around the 
streets and a derelict site with mongrels, the 
boy longs for freedom, expressed in 


mischief. When M. Hulot pauses at the site 
to replace a brick on a tumbledown wall, the 
gesture suggests more than tidiness; rather, a 
belief that a non-plastic world can be kept 
intact, even when it is crumbling. 

Playfulness figures prominently in Mon 
Oncle. The street urchins press down the rear 
bumpers of waiting cars so that the owners 
think a car behind has run into them. Boys 
concealed on a hillside overlooking a street 
whistle to distract passers-by, who walk into 
a lamp standard. The Arpel boy would like 
to fuse all the gadgets in his home. His 
rightful place is his uncle’s fiat. We don’t see 
inside this fiat. But we can imagine that it is 
simple, welcoming and unpretentions, like 
M. Hulot himself. 

Ray Seaton 


Mon Oncle , Tati’s third feature film, is a 
transitional work; here he is concerned to 
show how the warm community life depicted 
in his earlier farcical comedies is gradually 
being replaced by the cold, inhuman New 
World which he satirises more extensively in 
the later Playtime and Traffic. Therefore, the 
film becomes a prejudiced, comic contrast of 
two life styles, the convivial atmosphere of 
the old quarter (dominated by the market 
place) being juxtaposed with the plastic, 
electronic formality of the snobbish Arpels 
and their friends. The Arpels’ world is 
essentially defined by the home and work; 
indeed, the two are inextricable, for their 
household is composed of furniture and 
appliances from the factory where M. Arpel 
is an executive. Conversely, Hulot—em¬ 
bodying the values of the Old World—seems 
to actually prefer unemployment, and we 
barely glimpse the interior of his small 
apartment. The Arpels guard their home 
paranoiacally with a prison-like wall and 
electronic door, used to include and exclude 
the right people (before this door can be 
opened, there must be preparations on either 
side. Madame Arpel switching on her fish 
fountain whilst her husband grooms 
himself). Hulot openly leaves the key to his\ 
apartment on a ledge above the door when 
he goes out. 

If the Arpel home has affinities with a 
prison, Tati makes it quite clear that the 
Arpels themselves are the prisoners, visually 


stressing this, for instance, through the 
horizontal and vertical structures which 
often frame and entrap the characters. 
Madame Arpel, especially, is shown to be a 
woman whom the New World has made a 
slave to her home and husband (her 
obsequious behaviour is emphasised in her 
first appearance as she prepares M. Arpel for 
work); feminist critics, however, would 
certainly wish to point out that she is also 
wont to enjoy her subservience for the most 
part! The most striking image of entrapment 
in the film occurs during the hilarious set- 
piece in which the Arpels’ dog accidentally 
manages to imprison them both in their 
garage by passing in front of the electric eye 
which activates the new door—it slams with 
thudding finality. One senses that Tati feels 
this is a just punishment for a couple who 
buy each other a new car and a new garage 
door as wedding anniversary presents, and 
whose idea of celebrating the occasion is to 
drive the car into the garage—an image 
whose overtones of sexual symbolism only 
serve to emphasise the sterility of their 
marriage and lifestyle. 

Tati does not offer us a perfect world as an 
alternative to that of the Arpels; if it is a 
world of human love and companionship, it 
is also—as the opening sequence 
highlights—one of refuse and (canine) urine. 
Our attention is also drawn to the 
absurdities of this Old World. Indeed, we 
may ask ourselvaes who is the more 
absurd—Madame Arpel, preserving the 
perfection (as she sees it) of her world by 
removing an offending leaf from her garden 
path, or Hulot, preserving the imperfection 
of his by replacing a brick he has 
accidentally dislodged from the remains of 
an already crumbled wall? 

Jonathan Sanders 


PLAYTIME 


(January 6-11) 

Director Jacques Tati. 

France, 1967. 

Script: Jacques Tati, Jacques Lagrange. 
Photography: Jean Badal, Andreas Winding. 
Music: Francis Lemarque. 

Leading Players: Jacques Tati (Af. Hulot), Barbara 
Dennek (Young American ), Jacqueline Lecomte 
(Her Friend ), Valerie Camille (M. Lacs’ 
Secretary ), France Rumilly (Spectacles Salesgirl). 
Eastman Colour. English version. Certificate U. 
123 minutes. 

Playtime is a crowded portmanteau, a 
kaleidoscope of behavioural patterns, a 
visual symphony in four movements. It is 
Tati’s most ambitious film (made in 70 
mm.), and his longest. Technically, it is a 
piece of virtuoso film-making. In numerous 
scenes as much is taking place in the 
background as in the foreground. The screen 
is perpetually ‘alive’, an animated mosaic 
which wholly justifies Tati’s predilection for 
using mostly non-actors. The sets, built at 
Joinville and designed by Eugene Roman, 
are deceptive. They give no impression of a 
studio production. It has been generally 
assumed that the entire film was shot on 
location in and around Orly Airport. This 
would have been impractical given the scope 
of the film as a multi-faceted view of tourists, 
bureaucrats, restaurant diners and waiters, 
and the passing parade. 

Although people appear to be coming and 
going in a haphazard fashion, every scene is 
carefully orchestrated. As the tourists check 
into their hotel, one recalls Lewis Stone in 
Grand Hotel , repeating the moribund 
observation “People coming and going .... 
nothing ever happens”. Tati observes 
something happening all the time. He shows 
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us that life is 

foolishly pursue modernity for its own 
office workers are boxed in their cubicles 
like battery hens .... but if one is aware of 
the underlying absurdities and the 
incongruities, humanity is preserved. 

Not that Tati is all the time making 
profound comments on the human 
situation. This is, of course, a motivating 
factor, but he has always been a showman in 
the music-hall tradition and a mime artist. 
He does not want audiences to say “What a 
wonderful picture!”, but to enjoy 
themselves. The enjoyment, especially in 
Playtime , lies in recognising details and 
situations which normally pass us by in our 
own busy lives. There is an exquisite scene, 
for example, where M. Hulot, trying 
hopelessly to make contact with an official 
whom he loses in corridors and around 
corners, sees him at last a short distance 
away. Determined not to lose sight of him 
again, he hurries across a concourse to get to 
him, only to discover he has been observing 
the man’s reflection in plate glass. 

Admittedly, there are some longueurs in 
the film, and some of its comedy seems 
contrived. After a night-club’s plate-glass 
door is demolished, the porter pretends it is 
still there by holding the central fixture when 
customers arrive. Repetition tends to blunt 
the effect. The same is true of the episode at a 
trade fair which features a German salesman 
demonstrating a door which shuts silently. 
In a temper he slams the door, but silence 
destroys his gesture. Once is enough. Tati 
lingers on some sequences until they become 
tiresome. 

M. Hulot wanders in and out of the film, 
like the host at a party who goes missing 
when the fun is at its best. But Tati explains 
that Hulot is not the hero of Playtime. The 
main character, he insists, is the decor, “and 
the heroes are the people who break it up’’. 
Whimsically, he recalls that for Playtime the 
producers offered him a big budget for decor 
or Sophia Loren. He chose the decor 
because he dislikes star names. (A paradox 
here. Isn’t Sophia Loren used in so many of 
her films as decor?) 

Playtime had a brief showing in London 
12 years ago and has only just re-surfaced in 
Britain, thanks to the belated freeing of 
Tati’s assets by bankers after his financial 
setbacks. It needs to be seen a number of 
times to be fully appreciated. At a first 
showing one is tempted to pick out bits and 
pieces, choice incidents and grand moments, 
while ignoring or forgetting the rest. The 
impassive man standing at a bistro counter, 
eating a snack while Hulot looks at him. 


remains embedded in the memory. But why? 
Perhaps he personifies anonymity in a 
consumer society, the automatic consumer 
of tasteless food. He does not react and 
stares blankly as he carries on munching. 

Tati told Penelope Gilliatt that he likes his 
films to be about everybody but also about 
nobody big. In Playtime we see ourselves as 
Tati sees us, without mockery or 
condescension. He breaks the plastic chains 
that bind us. 

Ray Seaton 


TRAFFIC (Trafic) 


(January 5) 

Director: Jacques Tati. 

France/Italy, 1970. 

Script: Jacques Tati, Jacques Lagrange. 
Photography: Edouard Van Den Enden, Marcel 
Weiss. 

Music: Charles Dumont. 

Leading Players: Jacques Tati {M. Hulot), Maria 
Kimherly ( Public Relations Girl), Marcel Fraval 
(Lorry Driver), Honore Bostel ( Altra Managing 
Director), Tony Kneppers ( Dutch Garage 
Proprietor). 

Eastman Colour. International version. Certificate 
U. 96 minutes. 

An idiosyncratic film by any standards, 
Traffic is Tati’s satire on the absurdities and 
dangers of our dependence on the motor 
vehicle. It is a highly digressive work, de¬ 
emphasising narrative, farcical gags and 
Hulot in favour of quietly observational 
humour. This ranges from the documentary 
(e.g. the candid shots of bored drivers 
yawning and picking their noses) to the near 
abstract (the montage of visual patterns 
formed by white road lines and their 
reflections, synchronised to a jazz score). 
The film defies categorisation: the tone of 
(comic) failure and, ultimately, desolation 
suggest a parody of a “road movie”. These 
same qualities, plus the injections of farce, 
also suggest an update of Laurel and Hardy 
(one is reminded especially of the aggressive, 
traffic-jammed drivers of Tw o Tars). Like all 
Tati’s work, it is a gentle, subtle film, yet 
there are intimations of real danger and 
violence: a practical joke gives the 
appearance a small dog has been squashed 
under a car wheel; in the aftermath of a 
multiple collision, a woman sweeps up the 
smashed remains of a life-size plaster bust 
(one of many given away to customers at a 
petrol station!)—it could easily have been a 
real human head. 


Hulot’s disastrous trip from Paris to the 
Amsterdam motor show (where he is 
supposed to display a camping vehicle) is 
ironically contrasted with the successful 
parallel journey (over the same period) by 
American astronauts from earth to the moon. 
But Tati also uses this journey—glimpsed on 
television screens at various points in the 
film—to underline our obsession with 
technology; there is, for instance, a scene in 
which two people lie—like astronauts—in 
one piece of technology (the camping 
vehicle), watching a second piece (the 
television) which shows them still more—the 
complex operation of landing on the moon. 
There is no place for Nature in this new 
technological world, unless it can be 
artificialised (as in the background for the 
camping vehicle at the motor show, 
composed of cardboard trees and tape- 
recorded bird sounds). Technology controls 
our lives to the point of sterile 
regimentation. At the end of the film, 
pedestrians are forced to wafk in geometrical 
lines between rows of jammed cars. But, Tati 
implies, it is only by becoming a pedestrian 
(as Hulot does), thus symbolically 
abandoning technology, that we can begin 
to recover the warm human values of the Old 
World and Nature. 

Jonathan Sanders 


Mr. Hulot is a solitary man. He has no wife, 
no family commitments. He walks tall by 
himself, or strides and in his stride observes, 
it seems, everyone and everything in.the 
byways of life. In Monsieur Hulot’s Holiday 
he showed his fascination for cars, and in 
Traffic Tati concentrates on a small car firm 
which has just completed its latest model, 
Altra, designed for campers and to be 
exhibited at an international motor show in 
Amsterdam. Mr. Hulot is the camper’s 
designer, a passenger on the journey. 

What happens en route—the breakdowns 
and hazards, the little things that go 
wrong—forms the basis of the comedy. It is 
a mechanical comedy. Mr. Hulot is not the 
central character. Tati’s prime intention is to 
expose the fallibility of contraptions which 
humans venerate and on which we rely to 
propel our lives. 

Traffic cannot be rated with Jour de Fete 
and Monsieur Hulot’s Holiday. At times the 
machinery takes over and some of the gags 
turn to cliche. Mr. Hulot is as amiable and 
unobtrusive as ever, but he seems remote 
from the action, a distant figure. Tati has fun 
with a multiple pile-up and with people’s 
driving habits, particularly when waiting at 
traffic lights (a good time to pick one’s 
nose). Tati’s sense of the ridiculous is 
confirmed by all the contradictory signals 
encountered by road users and which lead to 
havoc and confusion. Pairs of arrows point 
at right angles to each other; directions 
painted on the roadway cannot be seen 
because of the traffic on them. Cars 
represent an escape from domestic or 
community captivity, the release into the 
open, beyond one’s immediate 
neighbourhood. Tati sees them as they have 
become: traps, adolescent creatures which 
pollute the atmosphere and leave their 
drivers to pace like zombies around them in 
traffic jams or to sit honking the horn, a 
distress signal. 

Significantly, in Tati’s world-eye view, no 
one is killed or maimed on the highway. The 
accident statistics have no bearing on his 
vision. He makes fun of idiosyncratic 
driving habits, not dangerous ones, like high 
speed driving in built-up areas. While not 
wholly engaging. Traffic has rich comic 
moments and some poetic images. 

Ray Seaton 













The media constantly bombard us with 
sensational images of youth: mods ‘rampage’ 
across the tabloid centrespreads next to 
fashion pictures of ‘bright young things’ or 
perhaps a photograph of an heroic policeman 
barely out of his teens or a ‘brave young 
soldier’ on patrol in Belfast. The dominant 
myths and images are ambiguous: youth can 
be presented as violent and narcissistic, 
dangerous and lots of fun. The stereotypes can 
be negative, i.e. youth is fractious, ill- 
disciplined, potentially anarchic (see, for 
example, media treatment of young blacks, 
football hooligans, punks, etc.). Or they can 
be positive, i.e. youth is desirable, beautiful, 
worth identifying with (for example, fashion 
and glamour models, young actors and 
actresses, clean-cut pop stars); or clear-eyed, 
straight backed and Tit for service’ (for 
example, soldiers, student nurses, scouts, 
guides). 

But increasingly in the postwar period the 
negative images have won through. Youth has 
been associated predominantly with the 
negative aspects of change until ‘youth’ itself 
has come to stand as a sign of the troubled and 
troubling times—a focus for all kinds of 
general anxieties, fears and resentments about 
the decline in Britain’s economic fortunes, 
about the breakdown of the family, the 
community, the established moral order. 

Most films made for the youth market, at 
least those that have found a mass audience, 
have tended to reproduce, reflect or simply 
play with the dominant myths and images. 
There seem to be two basic trajectories here. 
First, there is the straightforward ‘pop’ genre. 
Films in this category ( The Young Ones and 
Silver Dream Racer , for example) are wish- 
fulfillment fantasies, usually with a simple 
storyline and serving as vehicles for 
established pop stars (Cliff Richard, David 
Essex). The genre is lightweight and the 


message, if any, is affirmative and optimistic. 
Typically, the only major confict dealt with in 
these films is generational and in the classic 
early rock and high school bop films even this 
tension is resolved in the final scene where the 
fuddy-duddy principal relinquishes his 
puritanical surveillance and joins students in a 
flat-footed jive at the end of term dance. 

The ‘rebel’ genre, on the other hand, is 
rooted in the negative mythology of youth and 
stresses the subversive, rebellious aspects of 
rock-and-roll and teenage group life. Films 
like The Wild One and Rebel Without a Cause 
fall into this category. Boredom, alienation, 
the search for ‘kicks’ and excitement, 
resistance for its own sake—these are the 
values which identify the rebel genre. Recently 
a sub-genre has emerged with films like The 
Warriors , Quadrophenia and Mean Streets , 
which feature nostalgic soundtracks, plots and 
costumes which play suggestively with the 
glamorous iconography of past youth cultures. 
These pictures self-consciously construct a set 
of second order myths which feed off and 
extend the original ones to produce a romantic 
mythology of ‘Life on the Streets’. Even films 
as determinedly iconoclastic as Rude Boy and 
The Great Rock and Roll Swindle ultimately 
remain confined within the very mythologies 
they seem to challenge and puncture. By 
concentrating on the sensational aspects of 
youth culture they end up reproducing 
common-sense notions of youth as a race 
apart, alien and quite beyond the pale. 

Turning to television for a moment, we can 
single out some consistent motifs in its 
depiction of youth. The rule of thumb is that a 
music clip or a chart hit will keep a young 
audience watching and thereby act as bait for 
more serious topics, which are then usually 
covered in reckless haste (BBC’s recent 
Riverside , for example). The one recent series 
to avoid this simplistic approach (London 
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Weekend Television’s Twentieth-Century 
Box ) re-evaluated the term ‘current affairs’ 
for fts own audience and introduced a diverse 
range of programmes on Falklands veterans, 
fashion, classroom violence, etc. Overall, 
however, the questions of access for young 
people and the introduction of less patronising 
programmes have not been adequately 
addressed across the current three services. 

It is in the light of these reservations about 
the treatment of youth by film and television 
that much interest has fallen on Channel 
Four’s potential in this area. Charged with a 
firmly stated parliamentary directive to 
provide formal innovation on television and to 
widen the terms of television enfranchisement, 
Channel Four has appointed Commissioning 
Editors for programming initiatives in the 
areas of Youth (Mike Bolland) and Ethnic 
Minorities (Sue Woodford). Relevant to this 
discussion on youth are the working guidelines 
of Mike Bolland. His concern is to avoid rigid 
definitions of age groups. His brief is to 
commission programmes from young people 
with the objective of filling in the gaps in the 
present schedule, and facilitating an authentic 
youth perspective on the chosen subject 
matter. “Light entertainment”, he says, “is 
not the exclusive province of tested 
professionals, and current affairs must aim to 
involve young people who are caught up in 
issues like unemployment and the 
Falklands/Malvinas war”. 

The films in this short series include 
examples of innovative television work (the 
feature films Bloody Kids and Remembrance ), 
a cinema verite tradition (We Are the 
Lambeth Boys , UndeRage ), a nort- 
sensationalising approach to youth sub¬ 
culture in a theatrical feature (Bronco 
Bullfrog ), and an emerging genre of films by 
young people about young people (Rough Cut 
and Ready Dubbed , winner of this year’s 


Grierson Award). 

The afternoon discussion session on 
November 13 will cover the areas of concern 
outlined in this introduction. The speakers will 
include Genevieve Davey from ‘Silent 
Partners’ 1 and Paul Tickell, a former 
contributor to The Face magazine who will 
discuss the supressed Granada Television film 
Teenage . 2 

Dick Hebdige, Roger Shannon 

[1] ‘Silent Partners’ are producing a series for 
young people for Channel Four and have established 
a national network of participants. 

[2] The Granada Television film Teenage (directed 
by Julian Temple of The Great Rock and Roll 
Swindle fame) offers a timely and unorthodox view 
of youth. It argues that in the wake of recession, 
long-term unemployment and the demise of punk 
there is no longer a homogeneous youth market with 
a shared set of values which can be considered, as in 
the Sixties, as ‘eternal’ and celebratory. As Peter 
Yorke remarks in Teenage, “It’s over, the age of 
teen, and no-one wants to admit it .. . Everyone’s 
done it. Ask your mum and dad’’. 


REMEMBRANCE 


(October 13) 

Director: Colin Gregg. 

Great Britain, 1982. 

Script: Hugh Stoddart. 

Photography: John Metcalfe. 

Leading Players: John Altman (Steve), Al Ashton 
{John), Martin Barrass (Malcolm), Nick Dunning 
(Chris), Sally Jane Jackson (Swe), David John 
(Mark), Michele Winstanley (Gail), KimTaylforth 
(Christine), Kenneth Griffiths (Joe). 

Colour. Certificate AA. 114 minutes. 

One of the First feature films produced specifically 
for Channel 4 TV, Remembrance is peculiarly 
interesting. The coincidence of its release with the 


war in the Falklands (and the sentimental 
romanticisation of ‘Our Lads’ set off by this 
episode) has tended to obscure the fact that it 
deals with a section of the British population 
whiHi is, in peacetime anyway, almost invisible: 
the British Navy, and young ratings rather than 
officers at that. ‘Heroes’ in wartime, in peacetime 
these young men are rather less than marginal: 
their lives at sea a mystery and their lives on land 
glamourless and negligible. 

The film is set in Plymouth. The action takes 
place during the last twenty-four hours of leave 
before a group of young sailors from various ships 
embark on a six-month tour of duty on NATO 
exercises. Remembrance is about this disparate 
group, whose lives are presently to be 
interconnected (and have been so in the past, as 
the film will reveal). 

Remembrance opens with a short sequence 
showing a boy performing on the trampoline at 
the Albert Hall during a Remembrance Day 
service. It then moves to night-time Plymouth, 
where a young boy (Danny) is seen wandering 
drunkenly about the town. He ends up in a disco 
in Union Street, having been turned away from 
the more respectable establishments. Here he 
meets an equally drunk young sailor, Mark, and 
talks ramblingly to him about how he had always 
wanted to be an acrobat. He moves on to the floor 
and begins to dance, whereupon he is seized, 
dragged outside and savagely beaten up by the 
club’s bouncer. He is taken, comatose, to the 
iptensive care unit of the Plymouth naval hospital. 

But it’s what happens on the following day that 
the film is really concerned with. The narrative 
opens out to introduce several other young sailors 
who are taking leave from their girlfriends, wives 
and parents; some angrily, some with 
embarrassment and some affectionately. While 
this network of relationships is being examined, 
the narrative is kept moving by Mark’s 
increasingly urgent desire to find out the identity 
of the dying boy in hospital. Leaving his parents 
earlier than planned in order to visit the hospital, 
Mark spends the rest of the day talking about 
Danny with his mates (who advise him to give up 
his quest) and trying to understand why Danny 
has seemed so familiar to him. The film makes an 
interesting attempt to express both Mark’s sense 
of an elusive memory and the frustrated ambitions 
Danny has spoken of. It does so by intercutting 
the naturalistic texture of the narrative with short 
dream-like sequences which refer back to the 
opening moments at the Albert Hall and its 
images of bright spotlights shining on the graceful 
leaps and turns of an acrobat in performance. 

Remembrance is about memory, but it’s also 
about that limbo-time which is the immediate 
prelude to a long journey—a time in which 
nothing seems quite real. The ties of ordinary life 
(wives, family, etc.) lose their hold on the sailors, 
while tomorrow’s reality has not yet arrived. As 
the film makes clear, it’s a time when 
communication becomes almost impossible: 
Douglas is unable to talk to his wife Christine; 
Vince tries unavailingly to speak to his mother, 
Marie, and becomes enraged with his father’s 
persistent passiveness. 

Violence becomes almost the only means of 
expressing feeling: Vince heaves a brick through 
his mother’s lover’s window; Sean attacks Steve 
(his ‘manhood’ has been impugned); there is a 
final huge punch-up at Dol’s disco. And the naval 
police are everywhere on the rain-sodden streets 
of Plymouth, the only check on a violence that 
erupts everywhere but mainly in sleazy Union 
Street. They are the only figures of authority here: 
the Navy is family, law and security now, even 
during leave-time ashore. 

Remembrance is an oddly patchy film. It seems 
torn between the detective theme of Mark’s quest 
(the ‘solution’ to which he finally stumbles on) 
and its (largely successful) attempt to represent in 













naturalistic terms the experiences of a loosely- 
connected group of young people, while 
intercutting these with moments of‘inner vision’ 
(the fantasy/dream sequences). I’m not sure that 
all these elements work quite satisfactorily 
together, and perhaps Gregg and Stoddart have 
tried to take on too much. But it’s nevertheless an 
attractive, unpatronising and at times moving film 
about a subject that has been for too long either 
glamorised or wholly ignored. 

Marion Doyen 


BLOODY KIDS 


(November 3) 

Director Stephen Frears. 

Great Britain: 1979. 

Script: Stephen Poliakoff. 

Photography: Chris Menges. 

Music: George Fenton. 

Leading Players: Derrick O'Connor (Ritchie), 
Gary Holton (Ken), Richard Thomas (Leo), Peter 
Clark (Mike), Gwynneth Strong (Jan), Caroline 
Fmbling (Susan). 

Colour. Certificate (not yet issued). 75 minutes. 

Stephen Frears’ impressive film has made its name 
as a landmark in British television films. Channel 
Four, which is due to begin transmission on 
November 2, is commissioning a large number of 
feature films and has also given itself a special 
brief in relation to ‘youth’. On both these counts. 
Bloody Kids sets a standard which will be a hard 
one to live up to. 

The title is a phrase culled from adult talk of 
‘nuisance youth’. In the film, two boys create a 
reality of their own from a fantasy search for fame 
and entertainment, and in the process they expose 
the ‘adult’ world as chaotic and powerless to 
control them. The title is both literal and 
metaphoric: bloodiness describes both the kids’ 
behaviour as seen by their elders and also their 
physical condition. 

A London schoolboy, Leo, and his friend Mike 
(a reluctant accomplice) plan a mock stabbing as 
‘a joke’. It goes wrong and Leo ends up in 
hospital. A frightened Mike escapes and is soon 
under the wing of Ken (an East End‘wide-boy’) 
and his gang. Leo. meanwhile, is enjoying himself: 
surrounded by gullible police and medics, he 
earnestly warns them about Mike’s latent 
‘evilness'. Borrowing from the fantasies of TV 
drama, he insists that Mike wants to kill someone 
before his twelfth birthday—which is tomorrow. 

Longing for an ordered existence and 
lawfulness, Mike is yet again unwillingly 
implicated in the creation of havoc, which is this 
time wrought by Ken on Late-Nite London. At 
the same time Leo leads the police through his 
imagined world of action and adventure, 
relentlessly outmanoeuvring every effort by 
Inspector Ritchie to find within events either 
logic, meaning or Mike. 

Bloody Kids is an immensely pleasurable film, 
yet it also provides an interesting comparison with 
the documentary UndeRage, which is also 
featured in this programme. Both films attempt 
some kind of representation of how‘youth’ views 
the world. In Bloody Kids , the liberties of fiction 
permit both a complete story to unfold and the use 
of filmic high-action—for example, Ken’s 
(successful) attempt to drive a stolen BMW past 
police security monitors in a walkway precinct. 
But a documentary like UndeRage cannot employ 
such techniques and instead relies on 
‘spontaneous’ action for its excitement. 

Bloody Kids is totally believable at the level of 
motivation and character. Each individual is 
generously and perceptively drawn, and there are 
no stereotypes in the film. One particularly strong 
moment occurs during a club scene. Ken’s gang is 
mooching, the dance floor is cleared, and one 
young woman is forced by the importuning of the 
D.J. to dance solo. Shy and unable to find the 
rhythm, she nervously pulls up her ‘boob tube’ as 
she awkwardly dances. Then a friend joins her: 
they last through the record with obvious 
satisfaction. 

The camerawork of Chris Menges (most of 
which is night shooting) and the tight editing 
undoubtedly contribute a great deal to the 
effectiveness of Frears’ film. There are moments 
in Bloody Kids when the tone verges on the 
fantastic—as, for instance, in the sequence when 
Ken drives around the precinct, veering towards 
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and away from the garish shop-fronts, whose 
images are distorted by speed and neon. Later, a 
closing shot effectively captures an important 
theme: the two boys tussle in the hospital lift and, 
as the doors open, the teeming adult world of 
patients, police, nurses and administrators 
streams past in dream-like disorder. The two boys 
are oblivious and separate. They walk away and 
light a fag. 

Thankfully, there is no crude and ultimately 
patronising attempt to simulate the ‘point of view’ 
of the characters and suggest that we share their 
eyes. Instead there is honesty in acknowledging 
that we look ‘at’ them. Indeed, one of the most 
fascinating aspects of the film is the way in which 
it plays with the notion of looking and interlaces 
this with the themes of youthful fantasising and 
the high-technology voyeurism of adults. The 
boys (Ken included) use their imaginations to 
create a vivid, disordered world; the adults (in the 
form of the police) use TV monitors to try to 
impose order. There is a wonderful sequence in 
which we see the police watching Ken on the TV. 
monitors while Ken is watching them through the 
window of the police station and cooking up the 
scheme which will throw a spanner into the 
workings of their methodical and mechanised 
organisation. 

Ken and Leo are the purveyors of havoc, one 
frenziedly active, the other quietly manipulative. 
Both are winners. Mike and Inspector Ritchie fail; 
order is never re-established. Ken, in what might 
have been his final gesture, jumps from the roof of 
a double-decker bus with the shout: “I’ve wanted 
to do this for fucking years!” 

Rob Burkitt 

Supporting film: 

SWEET CHARIOT 

“Swing low, sweet chariot” is an old black 
spiritual song the slaves used to sing, reflecting 
their suffering and oppression. Over the years 
many versions have been recorded,EricClapton’s 
being one of them. Strange that Clapton should 
pick such a song, since he is responsible for some 
controversiafviews on repatriation. Sweet Chariot 
takes this irony as its basic theme and attempts to 
show the way in which white society adopts black 
culture—focusing on music, dance and 
fashion—and yet rejects it through racism. To put 
across these points the film uses television and 
music which are influences on today’s youth. It 
follows an evening in the life of Pauline, a young 
black woman living with her parents. (Director: 
Yugesh Walia. Great Britain, 1982. Colour. 23 
minutes. 16 mm.) 


BRONCO BULLFROG 


(November 3) 

Director Barney Platts-Mills. 

Script: Barney Platts-Mills. 

Photography: Adam Barker-Mill. 

Music: Howard Werth, Tony Connor, Keith 
Gerrell, Trevor Williams. Performed by Audience. 
Leading Players: Del Walker (Del Quant), Anne 
Gooding (Irene Richardson), Sam Shepherd (Jo 
Saville alias Bronco Bullfrog), Roy Haywood 
(/?oj>), Freda Shepherd (Mrs. Richardson), Dick 
Philpott (Dell's Father). 

Black and white. Certificate AA. 86 minutes. 

Made in 1969 by Barney Platts-Mills on location 
in London’s East End, Bronco Bullfrog tells the 
story of a group of working-class adolescents who 
are characterised, paradoxically, by the fact that 
they are totally anonymous. Their lives are 
circumscribed—defined in negatives by a lack of 
opportunities, by the absence of cash and leisure 
facilities. Their vocabulary is stunted, their 
options more or less closed. Even the eventual 
drift into crime is presented not in conventionally 
heightened terms as a frantic rush for ‘kicks’ or as 
a sympton of psychological disturbance but 
merely as a closing of the circle, a natural response 
to an unnaturally impoverished environment. In 
other words, the film takes a classic stereotype 
from the dominant .mythology—the juvenile 
offender—and quietly strips it of all its sensational 
connotations. 

Bronco Bullfrog, then, is best seen in the context 
of what it was made against—the myths, images 
and films it implicity denies. It offers an 


alternative and the difference between the two 
aesthetic strategies can be illustrated by a brief 
comparison with Quadrophenia. Both Bronco 
Bullfrog and Quadrophenia portray working-class 
life as a form of confinement and adolescent youth 
culture as an escape attempt which is ultimately 
doomed to failure. The protagonists of both films 
fail to find a better life outside the closed 
community of tower blocks and terraces. A motor 
cycle/scooter serves as a symbol of escape. 

But here the comparison ends. For in Bronco 
Bullfrog the slick pseudo-realism adopted by 
Franc Roddam has been replaced by a bleak, 
understated naturalism. The glossy visuals of 
Quadrophenia are replaced in Bronco Bullfrog by 
grainy black and white photography. Barney 
Platts-Mills’s film was shot on location. There are 
no nightclubs, no dance halls, no urban chic. 
Instead there’s a Wimpey, a cafe, a seedy hut, a 
cinema, a rundown house in Essex. Instead of 
clothes and cool and witty repartee there are boots 
and awkward silences. The soundtrack is full of 
noise (traffic, grating cups, television) and 
silence—faltering attempts at communication 
which trail off into nothing or flare up 
unaccountably into arguments. 

This is not to say that Bronco Bullfrog is any 
more real than a film like Quadrophenia. But, 
simply by desensationalising the ‘problems of 
youth’, by demonstrating the unremitting 
greyness of the world in which teenagers are 
forced to live—a greyness unrelieved by style or 
flash or even the op port unity for 
martyrdom— Bronco Bullfrog performs a valuable 
demystifying function. It was made ‘against the 
grain’. 

Dick Hebdidge 


CLARENCE AND ANGEL 


November 21) 

Director: Robert Gardner. 

U.S.A., 1980. 

Script: Robert Gardner. 

Photography: Doug Harris, Claude Graham. 
Music: Philip Wilson, Stanley Banks, Jheri Riley, 
Jimmy Heywood, Kenneth Moss, and others. 
Leading Players: Darren Brown (Clarence), Mark 
Cardova (Angel), Izola Armstrong (Robert's 
Teacher), Christine Campbell (Angel's Teacher ), 
Janice Jenkins (Principal). 

Colour. Certificate (not yet issued). 72 minutes. 16 
mm. 

Brought over to Britain for the recent Festival of 
Black Independent Cinema, Robert Gardner’s 
delightful film was unquestionably one of the real 
discoveries of that timely event. 

The central characters, Clarence and Angel, are 
two thirteen-year-olds who strike up a friendship 
of companionship and learning when they are 
dispatched to the school corridor because of their 
‘behaviour problems’. Clarence comes from a 
family of black migrant workers who are illiterate, 
and he has difficulty in learning to read. The 
Puerto-Rican Angel is bored with school’s 
mediocrity and lifelessness and takes to the 
corridor to fashion his kung-fu kicks. When 
slogans and graffiti on the school wall baffle 
Clarence, Angel takes on the role of street-wise 
teacher in the art of literacy—and succeeds. 

Made on a shoestring budget (and chosen to 
inaugurate the Black Film Institute at Columbia 
University), Gardner’s film expresses an 
unpatronising sympathy for school-children and a 
rare unsentimentality in depicting their activities. 
Particularly impressive are the soundtrack (a 
medley of chants, rhymes, raps and ‘dips’) and the 
charming performances of the leading actors. 
Supporting film: 

WHO FEELS IT KNOWS IT 

The everyday realities of ghetto life and racism, 
and the growth of an autonomous Black culture, 
seen through the eyes of a number of women, most 
of whom came to England as children and have 
grown up and become mothers in London. 
Through personal experience, music and 
poetry—and with a richly cynical sense of 
humour—they pinpoint basic problems of racism 
in housing, education and the police, and question 
what long-term future there is for them and their 
children in this country. (Director: Nicholas Pole. 
Great Britain, 1981. Colour. 55 minutes. 16 mm.) 










UndeRage 


NOTHING 
but the TRUTH 



One of the first activities of the Birmingham 
Film Workshop was to organise a series of 
showings called ‘News ana Newsreels’. The 
series was designed to show the variety of 
ways ‘news’ was represented on film and 
television. Almost all the films we showed 
would normally be classed as documentaries. 
We became increasingly curious about this 
classification. It’s a familiar one but seems to 
be applicable to very different kinds of films. 
Our curiosity was sharpened when the Film 
Workshop was given a grant to make what 
was, in effect, a documentary film (about the 
work of independent filmmakers in the 1930s). 

Definitions of the documentary film usually 
begin from a distinction between it and the 
fiction film. The documentary film records 
reality in order to give its audience access to 
truth: the fiction film creates fantasy worlds in 
order to divert its audience. 'This 
distinction—which often appears to be a 
truth/lies distinction—has given the 
documentary genre great prestige in our 
culture. (Conversely, as a kind of revenge, it 
has also gained a reputation for dullness and 
boredom.) 

The notion that documentary films 
objectively describe the world to reveal truth 
has always been open to challenge. The most 
committed documentaries have recognised 
that there was a degree of intervention on the 
part of the filmmaker which complicated the 
film’s relationship with the world it is meant to 
objectively describe. In recent years, as film 
theorists and filmmakers have become 
specially sensitive to the way films construct a 
world rather than record one, the challenge to 
the basic definition of documentary has 
become a formidable one. 

Uncertainty about the nature of 
documentary has been added to by the 
development of television since the end of the 
Secona World War. In the 1920s and '30s, 
while there had never been just one kind of 
documentary filmmaking practice, the range 
of practices had been relatively narrow. And 
of these, one practice—that of John Grierson 
and his associates of the British movement of 
the 1930s—had very successfully laid claim to 
being the documentarv cinema. For many 
people films like Night Mail , Song of Ceylon , 
Drifters , etc., still do essentially define the 
documentary film. 

But television, with its powerful journalistic 
traditions and its technological 
innovativeness, greatly extended 
documentary practices—documentary 
drama, cinema verite and historical 
reconstructions are a few of the new practices 
which have emerged out of television. 

This season of film and television 
documentaries has two aims. The first is to 
present a range of films and television 
programmes which would normally qualify for 
the description of documentary, in order to 
demonstrate the continuing vitality of this 
area. The second aim is to raise the question of 
whether it makes sense to group all of these 
films and television programmes in one genre. 
Do they reveal approaches to film-making 
which are so different that it’s misleading to 
put them into one category? Would our 
understanding of the relationship between 
‘visual images’ and the ‘real world’ be 
improved if we thought about this group of 
films in more varied ways? Has tne term 
‘documentary’ outlived its usefulness? 

These questions w ill be taken further during 
an afternoon discussion event in the cinema on 
Saturday 4 December. The speaker will be 
David Edgar and there will also be a screening 
of Cinema Action’s Shirley (So That You Can 
Live). 

Alan Lovell 

NOTE: Central Television and the British 
Film Institute are also running a discussion 
event on the theme ‘Documentary and Drama 
Documentary’. This event will be held at the 
Central Stucfios in Birmingham on October 16 
and 17. The speakers will be Ian Connell, 
Carol Haslam, Clair Mulholland and Taylor 
Dowling. 



























UNDERAGE 


(October 27) 

Directors: Lizzie Lemon, Kim Longinotto. 

Great Britain, 1982. 

Colour. Certificate AA. 56 minutes. 16mm. 

At one point in the film UndeRage , a boy called 
Ray is sitting on a school desk being forced, 
against his will, to talk about his problems to a 
teacher. Both Ray and the teacher look ill at ease. 
The conversation turns to race: 

“Do you hate black kids? Kids from Asian and 
West Ind . . .” 

“Yeah”. 

“Why?” 

“Cos I do ... . They’re big headed”. 

In the next shot two young Asian girls are shown 
silhouetted against an evening sky. Ray’s voice 
continues on the soundtrack. This time he appears 
more relaxed, in a more positive mood: 

“There's one person I’d kill first. And that’d be 
me old man .... I’d love it, I would”. 

“He scares you?” 

“No, 1 just hate him .... so I'm going on the 
run”. 

There are no references in this sequence or 
indeed anywhere else in the film to a larger world 
beyond the limited scope of what a teenager like 
Ray might recognise. There are no natural 
authoritative voices. (The teacher is perplexed. 
She doesn’t win the ‘argument’, because there is 
no argument. She- and Ray speak different 
languages.) There are no expert opinions in 
UndeRage , no explanations of the‘youth problem’ 
beyond those we hear from the‘problems’(i.e. the 
kids themselves). Those explanations and the 
suggestions implied in the sequence of shots—the 
shift, for instance, from a group of skinheads 
drinking beer and yelling ‘Sieg Heil’ into the night 
at some alien threat that they can see but we can’t, 
to the shot of a single skinhead spewing up the 
evening’s intake and vowing that he'll neverdrink 
again (the bridging line here: a youth with two 
glasses in his hands raising one to camera and 
boasting: “I'm saving this for on the way home!”) 
And that’s no explanation. 

Except that, after all, it is a kind of explanation. 
Because in seeking to provide an ‘inside’ account 
of urban teenage life, the filmmakers manage to 
present an image of white, working-class 
adolescents which remains untouched by either 
romanticism or the blind hysteria which 
characterises so many depictions of contemporary 
youth. Indeed the focus is painfully restricted—as 
restricted as the lives of the kids themselves. The 
mythology of ‘Teen’ which has dominated 
representations of youth since the Fifties is absent 
here, except as it is lived by the kids themselves. 
And then the gap between what they want and 
what they actually achieve is so great that it’s the 
gap that we remember. The world of UndeRage is 
not the world of West Side Story or of The 


Wanderers. It isn't even Grange Hill. It is grim and 
bleak, but it bears little relation to the tabloid 
headlines either. When the ‘SKINHEAD 
HOODLUMS’ speak they sound dangerous, 
disturbed, disturbing, but they are not the faceless 
threat we recognise from the front pages of the 
San, or the Daily Mail or even Camenvork. They 
sound, instead, confused, bewildered, left behind. 

The youths in UndeRage have little tq look 
forward to. There is borstal, the Army or the dole 
for the boys. The girls’ options are, if anything, 
even more limited; they have marriage or the 
stigma of being called a ‘slag’. They have little to 
lose. They even lack the means to express what it is 
that they’ve lost, or to articulate the rage they feel 
at being thrown away at 16. Every other sentence 
ends with the word ‘stupid’—“It’s stupid”. “I’m 
stupid”. “This is boredom really”, says one lad 
describing the dull routine of beer and punch-ups, 
“but we enjoy it. Stupid innit?” 

It is, then, entirely appropriate that, after 
watching UndeRage , we’re left with an image of 
circumscriptions—of lives hemmed in by limited 
resources, by inadequate education and scant 
opportunities—an image of confinement. The 
film is claustrophobic. Much of it is shot by night. 
The impression it creates is one of darkness and 
monotony relieved only by the sudden, brilliant 
flash of violence—a fight in a pub, another at an 
anti-racist march, a row with boyfriend or 
girlfriend—followed by the drama of arrest and 
the long vigil outside the Casuality Ward. 

The myth of teenaged freedom—of youth as a 
period of endless fun—is here belied at every turn 
by every teenage utterance. The pleasure is tied up 
so tightly with the pain that they can’t be usefully 
distinguished: a skinhead winces as he has his 
chest tattooed; a girl weeps before the school 
counsellor, torn between her violent boyfriend 
and her parents (“I’m getting on well with them . 

. They’d kill me if they knew_”). Even the bids 

for freedom and identity end in further 
chains—the skinhead boys in service to their 
image, their girlfriends subject to the patriarchal 
law of‘reputation’. Even the margins are already 
written over. Even the racism has less to do with 
‘youthful idealism’, however distorted, than with 
the pressures tq conform with the group. One girl 
describes how her skinhead boyfriend has black 
mates—“coloured blokes he ? ll talk to”—but 
keeps the fact a secret from his white friends. 
“That’s the reason he does half the things he 
does”, she. says, “cos skinheads do it”. 

But it is, finally, the violence that we remember. 
The violence and the sense of waste and 
disappointment which underlies it. The murky 
surfaces of UndeRage are punctuated, like the lives 
of the kids themselves, by vivid violent episodes. 
Two in particular spring to mind: a boy in a pub 
boasting about his willingness to knife a black kid 
because ‘nits grow into lice’; an illustration, 
singled out by the camera in the tattoo parlour 
sequence, of a penis skewered on a knife. And 
behind these images, the subtler violence inscribed 
in those faces, faces which all seem to lapse back, 
after the laughter and the adrenalin have died 



away, into a single fixed expression—the sort of 
look you see in photos of defeated armies—a kind 
of melancholy resignation. 

There are no ‘conclusions’ drawn in UndeRage. 
And that also is appropriate. There are. after all, 
no immediate solutions to the problems it depicts. 
Just the drama, played out in every city centre, of 
a lost generation: the spectacle of pain converted 
into giving pain. Just the victims ‘killing time’. 

Dick Hebdidge 


Supporting film: 

WE ARE THE LAMBETH BOYS 

Although UndeRage was made twenty years after 
We Are the Lambeth Boys , the two films have a 
great deal in common. Both are concerned to 
describe the world of young people; both work 
with a basic cinema verite convention. The 
important difference between the two films is over 
the question of attitude. We Are the Lambeth Boys 
expresses its attitude overtly through a 
combination of the way the film is structured and 
a commentary. There is in fact an interesting 
tension in the film between the images which 
express a kind of affectionate fascination with the 
manners and appearances of the young people 
and the rather distancing and moralising 
Commentary. UndeRage has neither an obvious 
structure nor a commentary, even though the 
young people from Coventry behave and express 
attitudes which are much more socially 
unacceptable than the behaviour and attitudes of 
the young people from Lambeth. While this 
means that UndeRage escapes the heavy handed 
moral ism of parts of We Are the Lambeth Boys , it 
may do so at the expense of being 
incoherent— Alan Lovell. (Director: Karel Reisz. 
G.B., 1959. Photography: Walter Lassally. Music: 
John Dankworth. Black and white. Certificate 0.52 
mins. 16 mm.) 


THE ANIMALS FILM 


(4-5 November) 

Directors: Victor Schonfeld, Myriam Alaux. 

Great Britain/U.S.A., 1981. 

Script: Victor Schonfeld. 

Photography: Kevin Keating Chris Morphet, Nic 
Knowland, Jeff Baines, Roger Deakins. 

Music: Robert Wyatt. 

Narrator: Julie Christie. 

With: Richard Ryder, Roger Ulrich, Peter Singer, 
Ray Kroc,* Lord Houghton, David Wetton, Kenny 
Wagner and others. 

Part black and white, part colour. Certificate AA. 
136 minutes. 16 mm print. 

(. The following review is reprintedfrom the Monthly 
Film Bulletin (May, 1982). 

The powerful impact of The Animals Film 
ultimately derives from the fact that, almost 
unwittingly, it is not so much about animal as 
human rights. The spectre of inhumanity that 
arises from its endless catalogue of atrocities is less 
the product of capitalist exploitation than of the 
dangers of a nuclear future. While the film would 
always have provided an unmissable though 
gruelling experience, the sequence showing 
irradiation experiments being carried out by the 
American military should generate sufficient 
human fear to convert outraged sentiments into 
actions. Whatever the justification for these 
experiments, the shot of the monkey on the 
treadmill—implying, without need of specific 
comment, that we may soon be taking its 
place—indicates that humanity has nothing to 
gain from them. In the next sequence, somebody 
says about animals that “they’re not human, 
they’ve got no rights”. And, in the subsequent and 
final sequence, a member of Animal Liberation 
states that, unless human treatment of animals 
shows vast and immediate improvement, anger 
inside the movement might rise to such an extent 
that an assassination attempt against human life is 
quite possible. It could be construed that the 
loosely combined emergence, on th’e one hand, of 
human rights movements and, on the other, of 
terrorism is attributable to the human need to 
increase respect for all forms of life under the 
nuclear shadow. Quite rightly, the film never 
clarifies what exactly should constitute animal 


The Animals Film’. 






rights beyond the maintenance of closer checks on 
all food industries, pharmaceutical companies, 
state research establishment and the like. 
Concerned less with fomenting united action than 
with changing individual attitudes, it reveals 
almost everyone to be guilty of animal 
exploitation (or “speciesism” in the neologism 
coined by Richard Ryder of the RSPCA) of one 
kind or another. It is hard to take exception to the 
film-makers’ tone of aggrieved self-righteousness 
since their transparent dedication both to the film 
project (four years from conception to 
completion) and the cause has furnished them 
with unassailable visual evidence against 
industrialists, scientists, pet lovers, blood- 
sportsment, meat-eaters, egg-eaters and many 
others, often clearly at some personal risk. 
Videotape of the American military experiments 
in irradiation was only obtained after a long legal 
battle over the Freedom of Information Act. In 
England, the film-makers are seen joining in an 
Animal Liberation sabotage of an animal research 
laboratory; part of the overall project of “putting 
animals into politics’’. 

Robert Brown 


DEATH OF A PRINCESS 


(October 17) 

Director: Antony Thomas. 

Great Britain, 1980. 

Photography: Ivan Strasburg. 

Music: Vangelis. 

Featuring: Suzanne Abou Taleb. 

Colour. Certificate (not yet issued). 150 minutes. 16 
mm. 

Due to the controversy it aroused, the story of 
Antony Thomas’ film is well known. A young 
Arabian Princess commits adultery and is 
subsequently put to death. Her lover is beheaded. 

Death of a Princess forms part of a series entitled 
‘The Arab Experience’ which Thomas made for 
ATV (now Central TV). He confronted all the 
problems that Granada Television’s Leslie 
Woodhead faced in .his programmes about 
political life in Eastern Europe: a relatively 
inaccessible country and, in addition, a desire to 
cover events that were now ‘history’. 

In an effort to make apparent both the 
difficulties he faced and the processes undergone 
to produce the film, Thomas creates a character 
(played by Paul Freeman) who closely resembles 
the filmmaker. We are presented with the 


research, most of which draws blanks as the 
mysteries of the woman’s life are uncovered. The 
technique is not entirely novel, but in a certain 
respect it is a prerequisite for the plot, since the 
complete story is not revealed and questions 
remain unanswered. 

Apart from issues related to the ‘documentary 
debate’, the film also raises questions about 
dealing with a culture that is alien both toourown 
and the filmmaker’s. This problem, which is 
continuously faced by anthropologists, makes the 
form of the film doubly appropriate. No attempt 
is made to provide a ready-made understanding or 
to offer easily accessible answers. Instead a 
faltering, hesitant and gradually emerging picture 
unfolds. It is a process whichperhaps reveals most 
accurately the appreciation of viewers and film 
researchers alike. 

Rob Burkitt 

Supporting film: 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE WORLD 

In 1298 Marco Polo was imprisoned in a Genoese 
dungeon. There he met Rustichello of Pisa, a 
writer of romances. This film is partly a 
dramatisation of that encounter and partly an 
attempt to deal with some of the issues arising 
from the text it produced, which is usually known 
as The Travels of Marco Polo but was originally 
entitled A Description of the World. The book itself 
offers an original description of alien cultures, 
revealing an uneasy mixture of naturalistic and 
imaginative writing. The film takes this mixture as 
its formal starting point in juxtaposing drama 
with documentary. (Director: Mick Eaton. G.B., 
1980. Colour. 35 mins. 16 mm.) 


MODEL 


(October 24) 

Of all the exponents of the cinema verite type of 
documentary, Frederick Wiseman has produced 
the most substantial and varied body of work. In 
the last twenty years he has used cinema verite 
techniques to describe key areas of American 
society: education (High School ), the Army ( Basic 
Training ), the Police (Law and Order), medicine 
(Hospital)- The argument that in describing 
something it is impossible not to imply an attitude 
towards it is a convincing once, but the heart of 
Wiseman’s film-making strategy seems to be a 
determination to hold his own attitudes in check. 
It isn’t easy to work out his attitude to schools in 



High School or his attitude to the military in Basic 
Training , even though it takes enormous discipline 
not to take too easily available positions (pro or 
con) on such institutions. Model is his latest Film 
and is of especial interest because its subject, the 
world of high fashion, is rather different from 
anything he has dealt with before—Alan Lovell. 
(Director: Frederick Wiseman. U.S.A., 1980. 125 
mins. 16 mm.) 

Supporting film: 

MEDIUM SLICE OF LIFE 

Brian Byrne’s new film (produced within 
Birmingham Film Workshop) takes a look at 
fashion and music in Birmingham through the 
views and aspirations of a young couple. 
Heather—a fashion designer—and John, a 
musician. Making use of a scripting format and 
‘masking’ techniques to produce split, triangular 
and quartered images. Brian dispenses with the 
orthodox documentary technique of the 
‘spontaneous interview and ‘the. talking 
head’—Roger Shannon. (Director: Brian Byrne. 
G.B., 1982. Colour. 16mm. 


A QUESTION OF LEADERSHIP 


(October 30) 

One of Ken Loach’s films for ATV. 1 Question of 
Leadership experienced a troubled history. 
Originally a documentary recording the v iews of 
trade unionists involved in the steel strike (Winter 
1979-80). the film was never transmitted in its 
original format. An amended version was 
eventually aired on August 13. 1981. complete 
with a round table discussion which aimed to 
provide a ‘balanced’ summary. At the time of its 
earlier rejection. ATV’s then Head of 
Documentaries. Richard Creasev. said: “In my 
opinion it does not pass the I BA's guidelines on 
objectivity. The problem is that unlike John 
Pilger’s work, for example, it's quite clearly not a 
‘personal view' programme." Loach himself said 
that he and his colleagues made the film because 
they were interested in what the strikers had learnt 
from their experience. Workers and union 
officials from the steel and allied industries were 
gathered together and filmed while discussing the 
basic issues of the strike, the quality and political 
perspective of the strike leaders, the media 
treatment of the strike, police reactions on the 
picket lines, and the response from the Labour 
movement. Commenting on this approach. Loach 
said: “We felt it was important to make a film in 
which trade unionists weren't on the defensive. 
Television never allows them to argue about issues 
beyond initial statements of policy." (Director: 
Kenneth Loach. Great Britain, 1980. Colour. 60 
minutes. Video.) 

NOTE: We are hoping to show the original version 
of this television programme. 


THREE DAYS IN SZCZECIN 


(November 27) 

Director: Leslie Woodhead. 

Great Britain, 1976. 

Script: Boleslaw Sulik. 

Colour. 90 minutes. Video. 

Three Days in Szczecin crystallises several key 
themes in the documentary season. It provides a 
clear example of Leslie Woodhead’s ideas and 
approach, which he articulated in a Guardian 
Lecture. Comparing current affairs and drama 
documentary. Woodhead said: “When I make an 
observational documentary with many of the 
same editorial interventions, it’s much more 
difficult both for the audience to locate the 
subjective content and for me to find a way to tell 
about it.’’ 

Three Days in Szczecin uses commentary to 
indicate the different status of its various’pieces of 
‘evidence’ (principally a smuggled tape, but also 
eyewitness accounts that enabled scriptwriter 
Boleslaw Sulik to write imaginative 
reconstructions of various scenes), and this grants 












the programme a crucial sense of honesty about 
the process of reconstruction. Flashbacks are also 
used, and the overall effect of these devices is to 
create a certain distance from what may be called 
the emotional centre of the plot. 

The drama documentary unit at Granada 
Television that produced the programme was 
created as an offshoot of the ‘World in Action’ 
team. The unit was formed partly for the reason 
that ‘World in Action’ was unable to - present 
certain stories because the subjects were 
inaccessible to them,. and because dramatic 
reconstruction was defined as being outside their 
brief. 

The programme covers a three-day strike in 
1971 at the Szczecin shipyards, an area which was 
later to become a focal point for Solidarity. The 
protests were mainly about prices, wages and 
police brutality, and they were a follow-up to food 
riots the previous year in which yard workers were 
killed. Eventually the situation escalated to such a 
point that Edward Gierek, the Head of State 
(played by Leslie Sands), was obliged to come and 
talk to the workers. A secret tape was made of this 
meeting and was later used to assist in the process 
of reconstruction. The strike leader, Edmund 
Baluka (played by Kenneth Colley), was expelled 
from Poland and assisted Boleslaw Sulik in 
scripting work. Several of the leading actors took 
the opportunity to meet the people they were 
playing in order to understand their roles better. It 
is perhaps this dichotomy that is the central one in 
the programme: a painstaking reconstruction and 
yet a denial that the finished product is actuality. 

Rob Burkitt 


SHIRLEY (SO THAT YOU CAN 
LIVE) 


(December 4) 

Director(s): ‘Cinema Action’. 

Great Britain, 1981. 

Photography: ‘Cinema Action', Stewart Kington. 
Music: Ian Marlow. 

Featuring: Shirley Butts, Roy Butts, Royston Butts, 
Diane Butts. 

Colour. Certificate (not yet issued). 83 minutes. 16 
mm. 

Made over a five-year period, Shirley (So that you 
can live) is the story of Shirley Butts and her 
family, who live in an industrial valley in South 



Wales. Cinema Action have described their 
approach to making the film: 

“We first met Shirley in 1976 when she was the 
Engineering Union Convenor at a factory 
employing over 400 women, on the Treforest 
Industrial Estate. The women were struggling for 
equal pay and facing a lock-out by the company. 
That evening we went home with Shirley on her 
long journey through the valleys and met her 
husband, Roy, and their son and daughter, 
Royston and Diane. That one day of filming at the 
factory and at home began a relationship between 
Cinema Action and the family which extended 
over the years to a wider community .... 

“Our short visits, the letters, the work done by 
Welsh socialist historians, and by Raymond 
Williams, all shaped the film and helped find the 
forms of representation we chose to describe the 
very complex interlocking histories of country, 
industry, family, work, education and learning. 
Shirley’s daughter, Diane, was only twelve years 
old when we started the film and she has now 
grown up into a world of unemployment in a 
region which has always either been ruthlessly 


exploited or deliberately discarded by market 
forces, respective economic models and a 
dominant metropolitan culture. Forces which 
move and work at a distance determining what 
happens to people and to families, to work and to 
the land.’’ 


THE WAR GAME 


(December 8) 

Made for television, though never transmitted 
because it was suppressed for political reasons by 
the BBC, The War Game has become one of the 
best known and probably most widely seen British 
documentary films. In a sense the film is a 
contradiction in terms—a documentary of events 
which haven’t occurred, an imagined nuclear war. 
The film is able to resolve the contradiction 
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because analogous events have occurred, such as 
the bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Also, 
so much has been written about the consequences 
of nuclear war that the possibility of such a war 
seems part of everyday reality. At another level, 
the documentary form itself has become one of the 
guarantees of the authenticity of events. For most 
people knowledge of political events comes from 
their representation on television. So The War 
Game doesn’t seem to be a romance or fantasy of 
the future, but a description of actual events. It 
was this quality which no doubt alarmed the BBC 
in the first place and led to their decision not to 
show it—Alan Lovell. ( Director: Peter Watkins. 
G.B., 1965. Black and white. Cert. X. 50 mins.) 

Supporting film: 

HELL UNLIMITED 

As both a back-up and contrast to The War Game 
we are showing a recently rediscovered film from 
the anti-war struggle of the 1930s. Made by two 
young Scottish filmmakers (Norman McLaren 
and Helen Biggar), Hell Unlimited is perhaps 
better described as agit-prop rather than 
documentary. It is one of the most attractive 
works to come out of the radical film movement of 
the 30s, both because of its visual inventiveness 
and its political incisiveness.—Alan Lovell. 
(Directors: Normal McLaren, Helen Biggar. G.B., 
1936. Black and white. Silent. 15 mins). 

NEIGHBOURS 

Political concern joined with formal curiosity and 
inventiveness had helped make Hell Unlimited a 
distinctive film. After director Norman McLaren 
settled in America in the late 30s, however, the 
political concern more or less disappeared from 
his work and his films showed an increasing 
concern with formal experimentation. Neighbours 
nevertheless represented something of a return to 
the territory of Hell Unlimited. It’s an anti-war 
parable whose formal control enables McLaren to 
make bis point vividly and forcibly. (Director: 
Norman McLaren. Canada, 1952. Colour. 8 
minutes.) 


POLICE 


(December 11) 

In his description of the intentions behind the 
making of the series of television documentaries 
about the work of the police, Roger Graef 
expressed the orthodox view of what can be 
achieved through the techniques of cinema verite. 

“It is a relationship’’, says Graef, that “is based 
on mutual trust. The sort of adversarial 
relationship some documentary makers have with 
their subjects is not what we were after at all, but 
we had to convince the police of that. What they 
were all expecting was to be put in a corner and 
asked some tricky question, only to have it all 
distorted in the final version. 

“It was necessary to point out repeatedly that 
we were not out to prove anything about the police 
but, rather, that we hoped to learn something 
about what being a policeman is like. And that is a 
crucial distinction. 

“Other people are doing specific programmes 
about corruption and violence in relation to the 
police because that is a highly visible journalistic 
area and cause for aggressive investigation. We, 
on the other hand, were setting out to make a 
collective portrait of police life, which meant 
looking at the real job of policing, the sort of work 
the 120,000 policemen in the 43 different forces 
around the country spend their lives doing. 
Notwithstanding their importance, it really won’t 
do to take, say, Jimmy Kelly, Liddle Towers, 
Toxteth and Brixton and say this is ‘typical’ of the 
police all over Britain. It’s rare, in fact, for 
anything very sensational to happen. 

“In other words, we were simply gathering 
evidence, not trying to prove a case. The only 
discipline we imposed on ourselves was to be 
around, pay attention, film what we could see that 
seemed valuable, and in the end say, ‘There it is’. 
We do not want verdicts at the end of the series. 
The last thing we would want is a conclusion.’’ 
(Roger Graef in Cinema Verite and the Films of the 
Roger Graef Team.) 

N.B. We will be showing two episodes of Police (A 
Complaint of Rape and New Year's Eve ) on 
Saturday December 11 at 3.00. Both programmes 
will be presented on video in the Holt Street 
Gallery. 


EL SALVADOR: ANOTHER 
VIETNAM 


(December 19) 

This award-winning film, which has been 
completely revised and updated since the original 
documentary was produced for America’s PBS 
(Public Broadcasting Service), examines the war 
of belligerency in El Salvador in the light of the 
Reagan Administration’s decision to “draw the line 
against communist interference in Central 
America”. This new version includes 65% new 
material, drawn from film archives, American 
television, and independent foreign producers 
(including material shot for British, German, 
French, Dutch, Canadian and Mexican 
television). The archive material offers an 
overview of U.S. military and economic policy in 
Central America since 1948 and is integrated with 
new footage to provide extensive background 
information to the current political events. Scenes 
include military operations by the army and the 
National Guard (backed up by the U.S. Green 
Berets), life in the guerilla camps and liberated 
zones, interviews with leaders of the united 
opposition front (FDR-FMLN), battle footage 
from the general offensive, the U.S. Congressional 
hearings on El Salvador, and the American 
people’s response the resumption of lethal 
military aid. El Salvador: Another Vietnam belongs 
to a tradition of oppositional independent film 
documentary. (Directors: Glenn Silber, Tete 
Vasconcellos. U.S.A., 1981. Colour. 50minutes. 16 
mm.) 

Supporting film: 

DEFENCE OF MADRID 

Director: Ivor Montague. G.B., 1936. Black and 

white. Silent. 45 minutes. 16 mm. 


ROUGH CUT AND READY DUBBED 


(December 22) 

Directors: Hasan Shah, Dorn Shaw. 

Great Britain, 1982. 

Photography: Hasan Shan, Dorn Shaw, Neil 
Conrich. 

Featuring: Patrik Fitzgerald, Colin Peacock, Jake 
Burns, Stiff Little Fingers, U.K. Subs, Cockney 
Rejects, Charles Shaar Murray, Garry Bushell, 
Jimmy Pursey, Sham 69, John Peel, Purple Hearts, 
The Selecter, Tony Wilson, A Certain Ration, 
Johnny G. 

Colour. Certificate (not yet issued). 56 minutes. 16 
mm. 

A group of London teenagers, dissatisfied with 
the orthodox safety valves for youth expression 
(from access TV to TOTP), set up their own 
production group, Forum Youth Films. Rough 
Cut and Ready Dubbed is their first film, shot over 
a period of three years on Super-8 and then blown 
up to 16 mm. 

Rough Cut and Ready Dubbed is not so much a 
documentary, more a series of forays into the 
opinions of the protagonists of‘punk’: the kid in 
the street, the bands themselves, the music press. 
The kids talk of bands selling out: the bands 
retaliate with the assertion that neither a 
recording contract nor the opinion of the press 
will fundamentally change their style: the press 
defends its own honesty while grudgingly 
admitting that the struggle to be always ahead of 
the trend may lead to artifice. Violence is a central 
topic, as kids and bands accept, to an extent, the 
inter-racial and inter-type (e.g., mods vs. skins) 
rumbles that are a feature of live gigs, and unlike 
the press (in the form of the urbane Charles Shaar 
Murray, the earnest Gary Bushell, the diffident 
John Peel) universally condemn bouncers as 
inflammatory thugs. 

“The music ranges from the raw (Stiff Little 
Fingers at Brockwell Park) through the egocentric 
(Sham 69 in the studio) to the nihilistic satire of 
Patrik Fitzgerald and the plaintive melody of 
Johnny G. Blown up to 16 mm., the film’s title is 
an honest appraisal of its cinematic qualities, but 
it’s worth striving to catch the words of the street 
gurus and their aggressive counterparts, the 
Cockney Rejects, if only to bear out Charles Shaar 


Murray’s defensive but ironic statement: ‘Nothing 
I write is to be taken as Gospel’.” 

Fiona Ferguson/ City Limits 


BRITISH SOUNDS 


(December 22) 

Director; Jean-Luc Godard. 

Great Britain, 1969. 

Script: Jean-Luc Godard. 

Photography: Charles Stewart. 

Colour. Certificate (not yet issued). 52 minutes. 16 
mm. 

Jean-Luc Godard has become one of the foremost 
critics of the traditional documentary claim to 
express truth directly. He has argued for thfe need 
to develop new forms if the political character of 
contemporary society is to be illuminated. In a 
number of films made in the late 60s and early 70s, 
he tried to develop appropriate new forms. 
Discussing the thinking behind these films with 
special reference to British Sounds , Godard said: 

“In the U.S. one sees all the images there are all 
over the place. The Americans don’t hide any 
images. But what they hide is the relationship 
between images. That’s important! One picture 
doesn’t mean anything. Why are the relationships 
important? Marxism says that what is important is 
that relationship between things. What is 
important is that relationship between worker and 
machine, and the relationship that worker has to 
the other workers, who likewise have 
relationships to the machine. Here are three 
images that exist in a film made about England. 
An image of a Ford assembly line; an image of a 
naked woman; and then an image ot some 
workers at a building site. 

“In order forthem to speak about the woman 
and the workers, one should show the picture of 
the woman but together with the factory 
shots—and so that one shows that the liberation 
of woman cannot just come from sexual liberation 
alone. After all, she has relationships to her 
husband who is in the factory. She will get her 
sexual freedom on that day that her husband, who 
works in the factory, also possesses a greater 
freedom than he does now. This means one must 
try to manufacture and present the relationship 
between things.” 


WALKING TALL 
(Der Aufrechte Gang) 


(January 8) 

Directed by Christian Ziewer. Walking Tall was 
one of several films produced during the 70s by 
Cologne’s TV station West Deutscher Rundfunk 
(WDR) in their experimental genre of the 
Arbeiterfilm (‘worker film’), which placed the lives 
of the West German working-class on the screen. 
Ziewer’s film looks at the exploitation 
experienced by a family employed in steel 
production and asks how they are to achieve a 
self-respect that is denied them through the 
inability of the steel industry to satisfy the 
aspirations of themselves and other workers. The 
filmmaker’s comments on his practice indicate the 
relevance that this recent genre of films has for a 
discussion about documentaries. Ziewer describes 
his films as ‘documentary feature films’ which are 
based on research of a ‘documentary, scientific 
kind’ and linked to the application of an artistic 
imagination—very much like Brecht’s concept of 
the Lehrstiick. Briefly, the Arbeiterfilm offers two 
main perspectives to British film and television 
production. The first is that its reworking of 
realist aesthetics has revitalised an approach that 
has encountered increasing criticism over the past 
decade. The second is that the scheduling of the 
films in West Germany has been within a different 
interpretation of‘balance’ than the one familiarto 
us in Britain. ‘Balance’ there means the assertive 
representation of different political viewpoints, 
whereas in Britain ‘balance’ is interpreted as 
consensus.—Roger Shannon. (Director: Christain 
Ziewer. West Germany, 1976. With: Claus Eberth, 
Antje Hagen, Wolfgang Kiehre. Colour. English 
subtitles. 115 mins. 16mm.) 













Cinema & Ireland 


PART ONE: NORTHERN IRELAND, THE 
ANGRY SILENCE? 

During this season we will be showing the first 
of a planned two-part programme of films and 
videos concerned with Ireland, the theme of 
which is the ways in which film and other 
media help to inform and affirm our ideas 
about the country and its people. The second 
part of the programme will be concerned with 
feature films. Most of the films and videos in 
the current season are documentaries which 
foreground the social and political situation in 
Northern Ireland. They were chosen because 
they are concerned with issues that are crucial 
to the people of Northern Ireland but get little 
or no coverage in our national media. 

Although the films were not chosen to put 
forward a particular political analysis, they 
share a broadly Catholic-nationalist- 
Republican point of view. It would be wrong to 
dismiss this as simply propagandist. Those 
films which explicitly present the political 
situation in Northern Ireland were made 
because the filmmakers believed it has not 
been adequately explained by media coverage 
of the last 14 years, and that it is essential we 
have a better understanding of what is 
happening there. 

Although the documentaries take various 
forms, certain shared themes emerge—that 
the primary victims of the Troubles’ are the 
working-class people of Northern Ireland, 
both Catholic and, to an extent, Protestant; 
lack of job opportunities and social services in 
a chronically depressed area; adjustment by 
children and young people to continued 
tension and violence; growth of community 
identity; confrontation between the army and 
civilians (which makes the argument that the 
army is there to fight terrorists and at the wish 
of the community seem less than convincing); 
refusal to return to a pre-’68 situation; the 
belief that the cause of Northern Ireland’s 
problems is the continuing presence there of 
Britain, its political power and its army. 

Many of the films we looked at for this 
programme use television material, often to 
explain the present through historical 
analyses of the past. Sometimes this material 
is taken from broadcast and consciously re¬ 
presented (We Ourselves Speak). At other 
times ( The Patriot Game , Ireland Behind the 
Wire , a highly recommended film not in this 
programme) it is used without comment or 
identification, so that it is often hard to 
distinguish between original material and 
television material originally filmed for 
another purpose. This is a problem. Some 
acknowfedgement by filmmakers of re¬ 
presented material would be useful for 
discussion of the manipulation of images of 
Northern Ireland. 

Media coverage of affairs in Northern 
Ireland has long been a contentious issue to 
the extent that many journalists and observers 

in 


of the situation now accept that deliberate and 
extensive censorship of material is routine. 
‘News’ from Northern Ireland is often 
presented as the latest happening in a long list 
of similar events—“A(nother) soldier was 
shot in Belfast today”, “a child is in hospital 
after allegedly being hit by a plastic bullet.” 
Isolated events taken out of any context that 
might give them interest or meaning. No 
wonder that the most common reaction to 
news from Northern Ireland is boredom, or 
that IRA bombings on mainland Britain, 
though indisputably shocking and horrific, are 
seen as inexplicable “mindless violence”. 

On 18th December we will be holding a day 
session on media coverage, censorship and 
Northern Ireland. We will be showing three 
videos in the gallery— We Ourselves Speak , 
Curious Journey , and Northern Ireland: Are 
We Told the Truth ?—followed by a discussion 
with invited journalists and writers who have 
produced material on Ireland. 

Another area we will be exploring is images 
of women in Ireland, so often cliched as 
passive martyrs to Catholicism or pawns of 
Republican machismo. ‘The Troubles’ have 
had a profound effect on the lives of women in 
Northern Ireland, forcing many of them into 
community and political activity for the first 
time. None of the documentaries in the 
programme (except Cross and Passion ) deal 
explicitly with the position of women. We hope 
to explore this subject on the 20th November, 
when a representative from an Irish women’s 
group, together with John Davies and Kim 
Longinotto (filmmakers who were involved in 
the making of, respectively, A/aeveand Cross 
and Passion ), will be participating in 
discussion. 

We would have liked to include material 
which presented a Protestant-loyalist point of 
view, as we are aware that the Protestant 
working-class community of Northern Ireland 
is also often ignored by British media. 
Because we were unable to find a suitable film 
or video, we are attempting to redress the 
balance slightly by showing an exhibition of 
photographs taken by the Shankhill Education 
Workshop. 

Finally, we prepared this season with some 
qualms. During the week we met to discuss it 
the IRA exploded bombs in Hyde Park and 
Regent Park. Would we, by showing films 
which present a different perspective on 
Northern Ireland from the one normally 
shown by our national media, be labelled as 
IRA supporters? We concluded that this was a 
risk we must take. The withholding of 
information (however limited) about the 
complexities of the social and political 
situation in Northern Ireland cannot prevent 
further violence and can only serve to 
perpetuate our ignorance about a state of 
affairs which should be the concern of all of us 
in Britain. To quote Jonathon Dimbleby: 
“Those who have access, anywhere, and any 


time, to our media, should be pressing to 
ensure that in those media Northern Ireland is 
put in context, the events there are explained, 
the possible future analysed. Otherwise we 
will continue to deny the British public the 
kind of information it needs on which to form a 
judgement about the most important political 
issue that any government has had to face”. 

Heather Powell 


A SENSE OF LOSS 


(November 28) 

Director Marcel Ophuls. 

U.S.A./Switzerland, 1972. 

Photography: Elliott Erwitt, Simon Edelstein. 
Music/Songs: Melanie, Irving Berlin, Fats Waller, 
Anne Carrol. 

Featuring: Reverend Ian Paisley, Michael Farrell, 
Rita O’Hare, Gerry O’Hare, Sam Dowling, John 
McKeague, Malachy McGurran, William Hull, and 
others. 

Black and white. Certificate (not yet issued). 132 
mins. 16 mm. 

Shot over a six-week period in December 1971 and 
January 1972, Marcel Ophuls’ film consists of a 
series of interviews with Catholics, Protestants, 
politicians and the occasional soldier, about the 
troubles in Northern Ireland, combined with TV 
clips of bombings and other violence. 


Extracts from an interview with director Marcel 
Ophuls, conducted by Lorenzo Codelli and 
published in Positif (No. 151, 1973). 

‘A Sense of Loss' might have been subtitled ‘The 
Living and the Dead. At what point in your 
investigation did you decide on a structure which 
moves from the living to the dead, and from the dead 
to the living? 

In fact the structure of the film is such that the 
investigation is first concerned with death, death 
of all sorts—death by bombing, death by gunshot, 
death which is almost accidental—and only then 
with finding out who the individuals were, what 
their favourite records were, or their favourite 
films, where they wanted to spend their holidays, 
etc. All this was in order to try to give life an 
individual meaning again. It’s an individualist 
film, opposed to abstractions, and in this sense it’s 
almost an anti-ideological film. So this is not 
simply the structure of the completed film, but 
also that of the initial investigation. Thus our first 
concern during shooting was to follow the 
ambulances, to have established a system of 
signals with the police, with the IRA people and 
with the people in the British Army so that we 
would know where fighting was going on, where 
violence was taking place, where people were 
dying. And we had to be on the alert all the time, 
even in the hotel at night, so that we could be on 
the spot within five minutes. It was only 
afterwards that wc tried to identify people, to go 
back to the historical, ideological and sectarian 
causes of this conflict. Thus the structure of the 
investigation conditioned the structure of the film. 





































































































































































Now you are asking me at what point this decision 
was made: it was made long before I was asked to 
go and make a film about Ireland. While I was 
making The Sorrow ami the Pity I was already 
wondering whether this method of enquiry could 
not be put to use in dealing with a present-day 
conflict, so that the fate of individuals could be 
emphasised in relation to the ideologies of right 
and left, which are historical abstractions. It 
seems to me that if we are to have any hope for a 
humane society, any chance of a future, any hope 
of understanding our political destiny, or any 
chance of a political engagement which can 
change the world rather than destroy it, then we 
must come back to the realisation that we only live 
once (the ‘sense of loss’), and we must learn to 
accept that when everything has gone wrong, 
that’s it. And that is what the film is about. It’s 
true that I could have made the same sort of film 
about a civil, or national, war in which I might 
have been able to identify myself clearly with one 
side or the other—as I was able to do, for instance, 
in The Sorrow ami the Pity , which is very clearly 
opposed to both collaborations and to Nazism. In 
such a case, the individualist message might have 
been at once subtler and more obvious. If this film 
had been about, say, Vietnam (which I was 
thinking about, a year or two ago), then I could 
have used the same methods while adopting a 
more engaged attitude. With the Irish struggle this 
has been much more difficult, except on a very 
superficial level, which tilted me towards the 
oppressed minority. It’s in this sense that the film 
may perhaps be seen as pro-Catholic and anti- 
English. But I think that my analysis of the 
situation in Northern Ireland (and it was not a 
preconceived analysis, but one made as a result of 
my impressions while I was there) is that it is a 
useless civil war and even, from the Marxist point 
of view, a doomed civil war because it divides the 
working-class and because it is based on 
sectarianism. I think that the young Irish 
revolutionaries, who are sincere radicals and who 
are risking their lives in this struggle, are deluding 
themselves, because they are trying to graft their 
theories of world revolution onto a situation 
which has nothing whatever to do with world 
revolution. This personal analysis of a given 
political situation is firmly inscribed ‘between the 
lines’ of the film. Of course it conditions my choice 
of witnesses and my juxtaposition of them in the 
film. I never aspire to objectivity. On the contrary, 
I am staking my claim to subjectivity and to the 
expression of my own particular point of view. 

(Interview translated by Marion Doyen) 


MAEVE 


(November 17) 

Director: Pat Murphy, John Davies. 

Great Britain: 1981. 

Script: Pat Murphy. 

Photography: Robert Smith. 

Music: Molly Brambeld and The Country Four, 
Robert Boyle, Pete Nu, Desmond Simmons, Rob 
Gotobed, and others. 

Leading Players: Mary Jackson (Maeve Sweeney ), 
Mark Mulholland (Martin Sweeney ), Brid Brennan 
(Roisin), Trudy Kelly (Eileen), John Keegan (Liam 
Doyle). 

Colour. 110 minutes. 16 mm. 

Since its release, Maeve has inspired considerable 
discussion, particularly amongst feminists, about 
the ways in which it portrays women in Northern 
Ireland and their responses to the situation there. 
The film’s central character, Maeve Sweeney, is 
presented as complex, often isolated and not 
always sympathetic. Having moved to London, 
she returns to Belfast at the beginning of the film 
to visit her family home in a Catholic enclave of 
the city. Through the use of flashbacks, we see 
certain instances recalled from Maeve’s memory, 
stimulated by her return. She becomes distanced 
by her needs and the difficulties she has in relating 
these to the people she was previously closest to. 

Although the film raises issues which are 
relevant to its Northern Ireland location— 
Republicanism, Catholicism, the British Army, 
the circumstances of women—they are principally 
seen subjectively, through the eyes of the central 
character. This device enables the film to explore 
the relationships between these issues in an 
apparently undogmatic, non-conclusive way. 
Problems of interpretation arise, however, at least 



for British audiences. For example, there is a 
tendency to show women (with the exception, 
perhaps, of Maeve) as passive, politically inactive 
and excluded from the Republican movement. 
This certainly confirms British attitudes, but is it 
Maeve’s point of view or that of the filmmakers? 
And if the latter, why? Is it, for example, because 
they are unaware of the considerable political 
activity and involvement of Northern Irish 
women during the last 14 years, or because this is 
not relevant to their film, or because they assume 
their audiences are already aware of it? These are 
not irrelevant questions. Filmmakers working in 
the Northern Irish context, and whose work is 
shown in Britain, should be aware of the part that 
omission of information has played in our media 
coverage of this area, and the dangers of 
reaffirming media myth and stereotype. 

Such issues are important in the context of the 
present film, which offers various images of 
femininity/female practice. Maeve, who is 
feminist, tells her ex-lover, Liam, that London is 
“the centre of energy’’, though how or why is not 
explained. This would seem to exclude feminism 
in Northern Ireland, suggesting that it either does 
not exist or, that to be ‘correct’, feminism must 
take a British form. As there are no images of Irish 
feminism in the film, it is uncertain whether we are 
supposed to accept this as fact or whether it is an 
indication of Maeve’s hopes and the direction her 
feminism is taking. 

There are no images of Maeve’s involvement in 
the English WLM (Women’s Liberation 
Movement), or with other people in London. In 
contrast, the relationships between Maeve and the 
women she sees in Belfast are portrayed with 
warmth. This is particularly evident in the scenes 
with her mother—a devout Catholic drawing 
comfort from her religion and icons—and her 
sister Roisin, who has stayed to negotiate the day- 
to-day problems and conflicts facing a woman in 
nationalist/occupied Belfast. There is also a 
lovely sequence in which Maeve, Roisin and some 
women friends go out for the night to a local club. 
Walking home, they hear gunfire and run down 
the road, subsiding in giggles in the first 
convenient shelter. For a little while, the distance 
between Maeve and the other woman has 
disappeared. 

The relationship between Republicanism and 
feminism is articulated mainly through Maeve’s 
conversations with Liam. The impression gained 
is that their relationship has finished because they 
have moved in different political directions, 
leaving a sense of loss and regret. At one point 
Maeve tries to explain her belief in feminism by 
saying that men occupy women like England 
occupies Ireland. A fair comment, but where does 
this leave Irish women, particularly as the 
relationship between feminism and imperialism 
has been so hotly debated in the Northern Ireland 
WLM? 

One of the most important yet puzzling 
characters in the film is Maeve’s father, Martin. 
Sometimes relating anecdotes from his past, he 
speaks directly to camera—a stylistic break from 
the otherwise realistic form of the film. Is he an 
innocent bystander who nevertheless suffers from 
the traumas of Northern Ireland, or possibly a 
cypher for an older and enduring culture which 
will survive the tragedies of the present? Despite 
being foregrounded by the filmmakers, his role is 
often forgotten in the debate about the film’s 
representation of women and Ireland. 


Maeve is a complex film which attempts to 
cover a lot of ground. It is one of the first fiction 
films to be shot on location in Northern Ireland 
during ‘The Troubles’. Obviously, it cannot 
possibly say everything about conditions there, or 
met, all expectations, particularly for audiences 
seeking an alternative to ‘news’ and documentary 
coverage. Nevertheless, it is a significant film, and 
we look forward to discussing it on 20th 
November, when we have invited one of the 
filmmakers, John Davies, to be present. 

Heather Powell 


CROSS AND PASSION 


(November 20) 

Directors: Claire Poliak, Kim Longinotto. 

Great Britain, 1981. 

Script: Claire Poliak, Kim Longinotto. 
Photography: Kim Longinotto. 

Song: “Fire in Soweto” performed by Steel ‘n’ Skin. 
Featuring: Margaret [?], Pauline [?], Roisin 
Macdonagh, Steel ‘n’ Skin, Mrs. R. Mulloy, Mrs. 
Duffy, Sister Gabriel, and the people of Turf Lodge, 
West Belfast. 

Colour. Certificate (not yet issued). 60 minutes. 16 
mm. 

Extracts from an article by Marilyn MacLean, 
Published in Women Filmmakers (Sheffield Film¬ 
makers Co-op). 

“Cross and Passion was financed partly by the 
British Film Institute Production Division and 
partly by Radio Teleffs Eireann, the state 
television channel of the Republic of Ireland. 

“The newspapers, TV and films tell the stories 
of the men who make the wars and the men who 
fight the wars. In this documentary about 
Northern Ireland, the filmmakers let the women 
tell their stories. 

“The film is shot on Turf Lodge estate in West 
Belfast, a Catholic ghetto that has seen all the 
worst of‘the Troubles’ in the last eleven years. The 
stark opening, a burning hi-jacked van, throws the 
audience into the context of violence, as children 
retaliate against the troops. But unlike so many 
films about Northern Ireland, this film doesn’t 
depend on sensational footage or rioting and 
bloodshed. Without delivering a lecture, or using 
slogans, the film shows the British Army as an 
occupying force. 

“As their Saracens hurtle through the derelict 
Turf Lodge streets, everyone vanishes except the 
kids, who set about confusing a soldier. In answer 
to his questions, the children point in different 
directions, waving their arms, counting on their 
fingers, ‘They went that way, no this way ... there 
were two of them, no there were four of them ...’. 
The film shows the kids playing in the only place 
they can—the streets. [. . .] 

“In contrast to the estate is the school, ‘Cross 
and Passion’. The girls chat about things that 
affect their everyday lives—the Catholic priests, a 
shooting, a girl getting beaten up, their first sexual 
encounters. They talk about sex as any teenager 
might, their hands flying up to their mouths. 
Carol, a sixteen-year-old, says: ‘You know 
Teresa? . . . someone told her that if anyone 
touches your arse, you get pregnant. She was 
running about so no-one could touch her!! 
Meanwhile in class, the teacher says that she hopes 
that ‘every girl will be a virgin as she’s walking up 
to the altar rails to get married .... Lives can get 
soiled and spoiled.’ 

“Margaret is a housewife living in one of the 
flats. She has five children, one of whom, Patrick, 
who is 18, has just been ‘lifted’. One in ten of all 
Catholic male adults has been arrested in the last 
eleven years—and Margaret prays constantly that 
Pat will be released. When she loses her baby, very 
late in the pregnancy, she tells us that her husband 
‘prayed and prayed to God to take anything if he 
got Pat out. And he says God must have took the 
child.’ 

“The film shows how life for women in Belfast’s 
ghettos is dominated by the contrasting power of 
Church and army. While the army swoops in, 
swift, sudden and noisy, the Church moulds their 
ideas, and though so different and without 
violence, its power is no less important.” 

N.B. The screening of Cross and Passioh at 2.30 
p.m. on Saturday November 20 will be followed by a 
discussion on Ireland, Women and Film. 
Filmmakers Kim Longinotto and John Davies have 
been invited to speak at this session. 

















THE PATRIOT GAME 


(December 12) 

Director: Arthur MacCaig. 

France, 1978. 

Black and white. Certificate (not yet issued). 93 
minutes. 16 mm. 

Extracts from an interview with Arthur MacCaig, 
published in Jump Cut , No. 26. 

In August 1969. wlien the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary (the loyalist police force), backed 
by mobs of civilians, attacked nationalist districts, 
it was simply the traditional way of defending 
their privileges, which in this instance they felt to 
be threatened bv the civil rights movement. 
Similar riots or pogroms occurred often in the 
past. The difference was that in 1969, for the first 
time, there were TV crews in Ulster to record the 
events [...] and Britain was suddenly faced not 
only with a major political crisis but a serious 
public relations problem. If Britain has yet to find 
a solution to the political crisis in Ulster, they have 
been more successful on the PR side, by passing 
off to the media the convenient view of some kind 
of bizarre religious war in which British soldiers 
were just “decent lads doing a difficult and 
thankless peace-making mission”. And if there 
was any explanation of the conflict it was to be 
found in a basic defect in the Irish character. 

In The Patriot Game we try to smash these 
myths and show what is. in reality, happening in 
Ireland, to show what is certainly the most 
extensive, determined working-class struggle in 
Europe [... | in which an entire population, armed 
and mobilised, has successfully faced up to the 
most sophisticated and brutal counterinsurgency 
techniques ever experienced within an industrial 
urban society. 

The advantage with a subject like Northern 
Ireland is that almost every major television 
company in the world has shot stuff on it. 
Virtually one third of The Patriot Game is made up 
of this documentary footage. The rest of the film is 
material we shot or photographs donated by 
friends. We were very fortunate in getting a lot of 
the stuff from Radio TelctTs Lireann. the state 
television of the Irish Free State, which is one of 
the least bureaucratic television stations I’ve 
encountered. They helped us a lot. They had some 
terrific stuff because they have a crew up there 
nearly all the time. 

What I'd really like to say about the film is I 
think it's objective in a real sense of the word, and 
I think it gets to the root of the problem there. And 
it touches on the truth more than that, let's say. 
the classic television documentary that will 
interview a loyalist, then interview a 
nationalist—except they'd say they’d be 
interviewing a Protestant and then a Catholic. For 
me. the objective truth is the historical truth of the 
situation based on the experience of the mass 
struggle. 

Because we had such limited financial means we 
didn’t consider trying to film in loyalist districts or 
trying to talk to loyalist leaders and ordinary 
loyalist people. In the f ilms we essentially relied on 
stock footage of the main • popular loyalist 
politicians like Harry West and Ian Paisley . . . 
They express best where loyalists are at and the 
film tries to explain why such points of view 
remain popular. Another thing was that we spent 
a lot of time in nationalist areas and to go into 
loyalist areas afterwards would have been very 
diificult. By that time the British Army knew 
pretty much what we were up to. 

One of the biggest problems was how to deal 
with the army and how they were going to deal 
with us ... If you go out into the streets of 
somewhere like Belfast and start filming you’re 
immediately stopped by the British Army . . . 
Towards the end of shooting we'd spent too much 
time in nationalist areas—most TV crews come in. 
make a few phone calls, interview a couple of 
people, and are out again in a couple of days—so 
the army arrested the people with me . . . For 
outsiders who aren’t used to it, being‘lif ted’ by the 
army, by people with guns, is frightening. 

Supporting film: 

H BLOCK HUNGER STRIKE 

This film was made at the start of the first hunger 
strike by Republican prisoners in 1980. Relatives 
of the hunger strikers and former prisoners 
describe conditions in Long Kesh (the Maze) 
prison, the background to the hunger strike, and 
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‘the conveyor belt system’—the process by which 
people are arrested, tried without jury and 
imprisoned under special legislation introduced in 
Northern Ireland. At one point, the British Army 
makes an unremarked appearance: as women 
relatives talk in a sitting room, soldiers pass and 
peer in at the filmmakers through the window. 
Also featured are Bernadette McAliskey 
addressing a rally attended by 40,000 people on 
the eve of the hunger strike, and an address to 
camera by a former prisoner who explains that he 
has taken part in the film because he is prevented 
from travelling to Britain to speak in person 
here.—Heather Powell. (Information on Ireland. 
G.B., 1980. Colour. 27 mins. 16 mm.) 


cXjrious journey 


(December 18) 

Director: Kenneth Griffith. 

Great Britain, 1979. 

Script: Kenneth Griffith. 

Photography: Gareth Owen, Mike Reynolds. 
Music: The Chieftains. 

Colour. 50 minutes. Video. 

In 1973 ATV commissioned Kenneth Griffith to 
make a historical film. The result was Hang Our 
Your Brightest Colours: the Life and Death of 
Michael Collins. On January 5, 1973, The Times 
quoted ATV as saying: “The film would be shown 
when the Ulster situation improved.” It has not 
yet been seen. 

Griffith’s next film about Ireland, Curious 
Journey , was made for Harlech Television. In an 
interview published in Troops Out (April 1980), 
Kenneth Griffith talked about the film. 

“You see, censorship and suppression is 
counterproductive. Hardly a day of my life goes 
by so many years later that someone doesn’t say to 
me ‘How’s that Collins film? Will we ever see it?’ I 
mean what I wanted to say was said in another 
way. Well. I wondered how I could make a second 
film [Curious. Journey] or who would allow me to 
put the Irish Republican point of view, so I went to 
a Celtic company. But when I finished the film 
they could see that again my commitment to this 
message was very disturbing. It went before the 
network committee. They were reluctant, I was 
told, to turn this film down, but could I make a 
few cuts and could I shorten it. Shorten it, I fully* 
understood, but of course I refused to take any 
advice on what cuts should be made. They were 
mainly concerned about my quotes from Irish 
history, including Gladstone. As far as what 
Gladstone says, it is a more devastating criticism 
of Britain in Ireland than I have ever uttered. 
'There is no blacker or fouler 
transaction in the history' of man! We 
used the whole civil government of 
Ireland as an engine of wholesale 
corruption. We obtained that 
union...by wholesale bribery and 
unblushing intimidation — Gladstone 
on the Act of Union, 1800. 

“The television company then said that if there 
wasn't trouble in Northern Ireland they’d be 
proud to show it. I again said that the only reason 
I made the film was because there is trouble. I’m 
making the film to try and stop the trouble. And 
then it was said to me by the managing director, 
‘Mr. Griffith, a lot of our lads are getting killed.’ 
And I said that since Lord Grade of ATV said 
these very same words when my film on Michael 
Collins was suppressed a lot of our lads have been 
killed. I said, ‘of course I am deeply sorry and in 
all honesty deeply sorry that some of our lads have 
been killed, and that a lot of Irish lads have been 
killed’. 

“All the cast of my film Curious Journey (there 
are two women and seven men) were all activists 
for the IRA. They are now pillars of respectability, 
doctors of medicine, members of the Dail. a 
retired Major General of the Irish Army, the 
biggest music publisher in Ireland. I mean, at the 
beginning of Curious Journey I show these 
beautiful old faces and my voice says, ‘Some 60 
years ago we called these very people murder 
gangs, pests’. Exactly the same appellations that 
are applied to the Provos today. Of course one of 
the tragedies is that we’ve forgotten who caused 
the civil war. that it was created in Downing 
Street”. 


NORTHERN IRELAND: ARE WE 
TOLD THE TRUTH? 


(December 18) 

The programme probes allegations that there is a 
subtle form of censorship operating in Northern 
Ireland. A censorship that is more active in the 
broadcast media than any other, according to 
some journalists who feel they are being prevented 
from telhng the British public the ‘truth’ about the 
conflict that has scarred the face of the six 
counties. The programme looks at the allegations 
through the eyes of many who have reported on 
‘the Troubles’, including Roger Bolton, Mary 
Holland from the New Statesman , Robert Frisk, 
and former This Week reporter Peter Taylor. The 
second part of the programme is a* studio 
discussion, recorded in London, with sociologist 
Philip Schlesinger, Keith Kyle from the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs and BBC TV’s 
Newsweek programme, as well as the I BA’s 
Deputy Director of Television, David Glencross. 
The BBC declined to be represented in the 
discussion. The programme was produced as part 
of a two-week television project at the Centre for 
Journalism Studies (CJS). Originally the film was 
to be one of two which would also look back to 
Bloody Sunday in 1972, using January’s 
commemorative march in Cardiff as a backdrop. 
However, due to other commitments only the one 
programme was made. The decision to look at the 
media’s coverage followed on from a number of 
reports made by one of the film’s producers for the 
Belfast ILR station. — Rob McLoughlin. 
(Presenter/Editor: Rob McLoughlin. Narrator: 
Adam Hopkins. Programme Direction: Diane 
Roberts. Produced and made by Postgraduate 
Students at the Centre for Journalism Studies at 
University College, Cardiff. Colour. 60 mins. 
Video.) 


DOWN THE CORNER 


(January 2) 

”Down the Corner was made by the Ballyfermont 
Community Arts Workshop, and attempts to 
portray life as experienced by adolescent boys in 
an Eireann working-class urban community. The 
film uses authentic settings, local people as actors, 
naturalistic sound and a loosely constructed 
narrative mirroring the episodic quality of the 
boys' lives. They are situated in a world of adult 
males, dominated by heavy industry, pubs and the 
threat of unemployment. This world is 
experienced by the boys as totally alien; however, 
it is the boys’ activities that are central to the Film 
and their viewpoint is the one that is offered as a 
point of identification.” (Quoted from Image 
Ireland, documentation provided by the New 
Cinema. Nottingham, and written by Tony 
Morris.) 

When the film was First shown, it was criticised 
for presenting a stereotypical and reactionary 
picture of the aspirations of working-class youth. 
In the current unemployment situation, it is 
arguable that the film's portrayal has gained 
validity. — Heather Powell. (Director: Joe 
Comerford. G.B., 1977. Colour. 60 mins. 16 mm). 

Supporting film: 

A PLACE CALLED ARDOYNE 

The film looks at the way in which a small 
working-class area of Belfast has suffered since 
the start of the civil rights movement and the 
introduction of British soldiers, and the resulting 
growth in community identity. The paintings and 
poems of schoolchildren show their response to 
the situation, and residents describe the problems 
faced by both Catholic and Protestant working- 
class people in Northern Ireland, as well as their 
hopes for the future. The impression grows that 
although the ordinary people of Northern Ireland 
have suffered most from ‘the Troubles’, the 
responsibility for this lies elsewhere, and that the 
attempts the residents of Ardoyne make to 
improve the situation they live in are not always 
greeted with enthusiasm outside the 
community.—Heather Powell. (Director: Philip 
Thompson. G.B., 1972-73. Colour. 43 mins. 16 
mm.) 












LATE NIGHT AND 
MATINEE FILMS 


ATLANTIC CITY U.S.A. 

(Oct. 13, 15, 16) 

In this brilliantly written, directed and acted 
American film, French director Louis Malle and 
scriptwriter John Guare have eschewed the 
meretriciousness that marred the same director’s 
Pretty Baby. Another change of tack by the 
unpredictable but always interesting Malle has 
resulted here in an exquisitely elegant and often 
tender portrait of the East Coast gambling town. 
Burt Lancaster is restrained in his playing of an 
elderly ‘numbers runner’ who acts as wet-nurse to 
an ageing floozie. By a fortuitous turn of events he 
is given the opportunity to relive fond memories 
of halcyon days in the company of a lovely, 
ambitious young waitress. Malle again proves 
himself a master at capturing both a particular 
milieu and a subterranean world of secret desires. 
(Dir.: Louis Malle. Canada/France, 1980. With: 
Burt Lancaster, Susan Sarandon. Colour. Cert. 
AA. 105 mins.) 

Supporting film: WINTER OF OUR DREAMS 
(Dir.: John Duigan. Australia, 1981. With: Judy 
Davis, Bryan Brown. Colour. Cert. X. 90 mins.) 


EXCALIBUR 

(Oct. 20, 22, 23) 

It was inevitable that the British director John 
Boorman should eventually fulfil his ambition to 
film the Arthurian legend. That he should do so in 
such fine style (after the debacle of The Heretic) 
was less predictable. Boorman’s success with 
Excalibur is almost, but not quite, total. His use of 
the full screen is rivalled only by John Carpenter, 
and in his ability to exploit the aesthetic qualities 
of his settings Boorman is a director ‘sans pared’. 
But a certain clumsiness (even ineptitude) in 
drawing out the main theme of the film—that 
perfection is unattainable, even in the utopian 
dreamer’s (Arthur’s) paradise—is irritating, as is 
the quirky, almost hammy performance of Nicol 
Williamson as Merlin. (Dir.: John Boorman. 
U.S.A., 1981. With: Nicol Williamson, Nigel 
Terry, Helen Mirren. Colour. Cert. AA. 140 
mins.) 

TRUCK STOP WOMEN 

(Oct. 27, 29-31) 

After this one, no trucking movie will ever seem 
quite the same again. Lieux Dressier is sublime as 
Anna, the blowsy, battleaxe owner of Anna’s 
Truck Stop (a trucker’s cafe-cum-brothel) who 
also runs a nice line (aided by her ‘girls’) in 
hijacking her customers’ trucks. When another 
crime syndicate tries muscling in on her act, all 
hell breaks loose. The film’s good-humoured digs 
at the macho cliches of the American ‘B’ movie 
(from a baby-pink respray job done on a huge 
truck to the deathless song “I’m a Truck”) are 
done with immense panache and gusto. (Dir.: 
Mark L. Lester. U.S.A., 1974. With: Lieux 
Dressier, Claudia Jennings, Gene Drew. Colour. 
Cert. X. 87 mins.) 

Supporting film: WILD WOMEN OF WONGO 
(Dir.: James L. Wolcott. U.S.A., 1956. With: Jean 
Hawkshaw, Johnny Walsh. Colour. 72 mins.) 


BRITANNIA HOSPITAL 

(Nov. 3, 5, 6) 

The third part of the Mick Travers triptych is a 
platform from which its director, Lindsay 
Anderson, launches his vitriolic attack upon the 
foundations of British society, with the Unions, 
the National Health and Royalty being among the 
prime targets for Anderson’s diatribes. The 
director’s sly, sarcastic and acerbic wit is infused 
into every set-piece, every scene, every 
performance. Less elliptical than its two 
forerunners (//*... and O Lucky Man), Britannia 
Hospital incorporates a linear narrative and is 
easily Anderson’s most accessible film to date. 
(Dir.: Lindsay Anderson. G.B., 1982. With: 


Malcolm McDowell, Leonard Rossit^r, Joan 
Plowright. Colour. Cert. AA. 116 mins.) 

THE FOG 

(Nov. 10, 12, 13) 

John Carpenter confounded audience 
expectations by jettisoning the thematic safety of 
the schlock-horror genre and opting to 
concentrate on the supernatural m this story of 
resurrected lepers out to settle a debt. 
Significantly removed from the ‘tricksy dry-ice 
chills’ and the abrupt and mannered style of 
Assault on Precinct 13 and Halloween , The Fog 
failed to impress at the box-office. Though in 
some ways little more than a technical exercise, 
the film does have several positive attributes, not 
least a ‘childlike sense of brooding fear that has 
almost disappeared in 70s cinema’. Jamie Lee 
Curtis’s histrionic display is a perfect 
counterpoint to Carpenter’s visual cacophony, as 
is the director’s own score, a veritable symphony 
of synthesised noise which succeeds in making us 
sweat at the appropriate moments. (Dir.: John 
Carpenter. U.S.A., 1979. With: Adrienne 

Barbeau, Hal Halbrook, Janet Leigh. 
ColoUr/Scope. Cert. AA. 89 mins.) 

Supporting film: THE SHOUT (Dir.: Jerzy 
Skolimoswski. G.B., 1978. With: Alan Bates, John 
Hurt, Susannah York. Colour. Cert. A. 86 mins.) 

THE SHINING 

(Nov. 17, 19, 20) 

Stanley Kubrick’s underrated film exemplifies 
how a combination of visual flair and creative 
integrity can fertilize even the most ideationally 
deficient material. Stephen King’s foetid schlock- 
horror—a maudlin account of supernatural 
occurrences at an hotel resort during its winter 
recess—is transformed into a disconcertingly eerie 
and terror-inspiring psychodrama. Inveigling the 
bemused spectator into the hotel’s mysterious 
chamber and through ominously dark corridors, 
Kubrick swiftly unleashes an unmitigated assault 
upon the senses in an unsurpassed display of 
cinematic pyrotechnics. Jack Nicholson and 
Shelley Duvall are appositely cast as the 
lugubrious caretaker and his terrorised (though 
finally triumphant) wife, both inextricably caught 
up in the impending horror. Kubrick’s use of 
Penderecki on the soundtrack is also surprisingly 
effective. (Dir.: Stanley Kubrick. G.B., 1980. With 
Jack Nicholson, Shelley Duvall, Danny Lloyd. 
Colour. Cert. X. 146 mins.) 

OUT OF THE BLUE 

(Nov. 24, 26, 27) 

The fraught circumstances in which this Canadian 
production was made are well known, but the film 
itself emerges as a remarkable achievement by 
actor/director Dennis Hopper. It follows the 
pubescent Cebe, daughter of Don (fresh out of 
prison) and Kathy (a free-riding junkie). Not 
surprisingly, Cebe is unable to come to terms with 
her sexuality, although through her idolising of 
Elvis, Sid Vicious and the values of Punk she is 
able to give some meaning to her otherwise 
vacuous existence. Hopper displays a genumelyn 
felt interest in his characters and elicits thoughtful 
performances from his cast (Linda Manz’s 
portrayal of Cebe is brilliant). In attempting to 
gauge and demarcate the malaises and 
contradictions within American society (both 
recent and contemporary), Hopper has made a 
fine and sympathetic film. (Dir.: Dennis Hopper. 
Canada, 1980. With: Linda Maaz, Dennis 
Hopper, Sharon Farrell. Colour. Cert. X. 93 
mins.) 

Supporting film: JUBILEE (Dir.: Derek Jarman. 
G.B., 1978. With: Jenny Runacre, Little Nell, 
Toyah Willcox. Colour. Cert. X. 104 mins.) 


THE CHINA SYNDROME 

(Dec. 1, 3, 4) 

TV journalist Jane Fonda and nuclear station 
controller Jack Lemmon are the stalwart 
supporters of Moral Justice who struggle against 
the machinations of a hive of corrupt 
administrators intent on preventing the 
publication of alarming facts about the 
defectiveness of an American nuclear plant. The 
film is a scathing indictment of the mentality 
which unquestioningly refers all judgements to 
those who are supposedly experts, and director 
James Bridges achieves an exciting fusion of 
conventional Hollywood filmmaking and the 
presentation of important social issues. Aided by 
an intelligent script and trenchant performances. 
The China Syndrome is both serious in its 


approach and carries a sustained dramatic 
impact. (Dir.: James Bridges. U.S.A., 1979. With: 
Jane Fonda, Jack Lemmon, Michael Douglas. 
Colour. Cert. A. 122 mins.) 

THE BLUES BROTHERS 

(Dec. 8, 10, 11) 

John Landis’s pre-American Werew olf movie is a 
devastating and genuinely funny excursion into a 
nihilistic fantasy world. With the manically 
anarchical John Belushi and Dan Aykroyd in 
diligent form as the eponymous brothers out to 
forestall the closure of a Chicago orphanage, the 
screen erupts in a display of superbly staged set 
pieces designed to destroy every set (and car) in 
sight. Replete with cinematic allusions and 
sustained by an appropriately raucous Rhythm ‘n’ 
Blues soundtrack. The Blues Brothers allows 
Landis to indulge in the same glorious ‘bad taste’ 
humour that enlivened National Lampoon and 
Kentucky Fried Movie. (Dir.: John Landis. U.S.A., 
1980. With: John Belushi, Dan Aykroyd, 
Kathleen Freeman. Colour. Cert. AA. 133 mins.) 

MONTENEGRO 

(Dec. 15, 17, 18) 

Dedicated to the ‘new invisible nation of Europe’, 
director/scriptwriter Dusan Makavejev’s first 
film since the vastly underrated Sweet Movie is a 
cinematic feast of major proportions. The 
kaleidoscopic plot is almost unfathomable, 
assembled, according to Makavejev, from a 
collection of cuttings on ‘bizarre happenings’. It 
revolves around the gorgeously endearing Susan 
Anspach as the bored and frustrated bourgeoise 
housewife out to experience the pleasures of 
proletarian life. Her relationship with the swanky 
hulk called Montenegro (played by Svetozar 
Cvetkovic) is as delightfully absurd as any surreal 
concoction by Bunuel. The whole charade (which 
includes a vibrator on wheels) is played with 
unflinching seriousness by the entire cast, who 
should all receive prizes for straight-faced 
tenacity, if nothing else. (Dir. DuXan Makavejev. 
Sweden/G.B., 1981. With: Susan Anspach, 
Erland Josephson, Bora Todorovic. Colour. Cert. 
X. 96 mins.) 

Supporting film: THE STREETWALKER/LA 
MARGE (Dir.: Walerian Borcmczyk. France, 
1976. With: Sylvia Kristel, Joe Dallesandro. 
Colour. Subtitled. Cert. X. 89 fnins.) 

ESCAPE FROM NEW YORK 

(D*c. 29, 31; Jan. 1, 2) 

Escape From New York will no doubt have its 
apologists among ardent Carpenter aficionados, 
though one can only hope that this is Carpenter’s 
nadir. A pleasantly ingenious plot:.it’s set in the 
year 1997 and concerns the efforts of one Snake 
Plissken (sic) to rescue the President of the U.S.A.. 
who is being held prisoner by convicts on 
Manhattan Island Prison (New York now being 
one vast penitentiary). The plot—with dialogue 
and whole scenes culled from a decade of ‘B’ 
movies—never develops properly; up to the 
penetration of the prison, the narrative is fleshed 
out with totally irrelevant sequences whose sole 
purpose would appear to be to show off the superb 
sets. Once inside the prison, however, and the 
President found. Carpenter intoroduces an 
extraordinary, wonderfully-named assembly of 
venal characters, whose presences add spice to the 
film. (Dir. John Carpenter. U.S.A., 1981. With: 
Kurt Russell, Donald Pleasence, Lee Van Cleef. 
Issac Hayes. Colour. Cert. X. 99 mins.) 

ZOMBIES: DAWN OF THE DEAD 

(Jan. 5, 7, 8, 9) 

A decade after Night of the Living Dead . George 
Romero’s zombies return with a vengeance in this 
entertaining, often funny and occasionally 
terrifying sequel. The screen is again saturated 
with human innards and decaying flesh, as the 
director exploits all the sensationalist techniques 
developed in the interim period. Consequently the 
audience reaction is an amalgam of quiet 
revulsion and perverse fascination. Though the 
lightweight script meanders somewhat 
uncontrolled, basically recreating the scenes of 
death and destruction from the earlier film, 
Romero is able to include several startling and 
innovative methods for disposing of his 
protagonists, as well as interpolating a pungent 
parody of the American Consumer Society before 
his predictably apocalyptic denouement. (Dir.: 
George Romero, U.S.A., 1978. With: David 
Emge, Ken Foree, Scott H Reininger. Colour. 
Cert. X. 125 mins.) 

Notes on late night films by Jerzy S. Sliwa. 



CUBAN CINEMA WEEKEND 


(November 6, 7) 

There has always been a tendency in the 
programming of the Arts Lab Cinema to 
deal with film as a discrete, ‘finished’ 
product or commodity, rather than treating 
it as one element (albeit the most visible) in a 
wide range of practices that stretch from 
production, through distribution to 
exhibition and back again. So we have had 
seasons about ‘authors’ (i.e. directors) and 
around themes (e.g. the ‘Home Front’ 
season, the ‘Images of Madness’ season). 
The concern has been to look at films in a 
number of ways, as products of a particular 
social and cultural formation, as‘Art’ and in 
some cases as unproblematic ‘entertain¬ 
ment’. What we have on the whole not done 
is to have tried to articulate or develop the 
links that*clearly exist between policies of 
exhibition and those of production. The 
determinants — financial, social, 
cultural—of film production are very similar 
to those of exhibition; the two areas are 
dialectically related to one another and it’s 
mistaken to separate the two, whether 
deliberately or (as in the Lab’s case) by 
omission. 

The purpose of this weekend on Cuban 
Cinema is to go some way towards rectifying 
the omission and to attempt to make more 
practically useful and explicit the 
exhibition/production relationship. The 
adjective ‘Cuban’ should not be taken as an 
unproblematic description of the films, but 
as embodying a very specific set of 
meanings. Cuba is a socialist society with its 
own specific history and the films it has 
produced are the results of a particular 
cinematic practice which is directly related 
to the needs and concerns of a developing 
socialist society. These films have been 
considered by their makers to be both 
informed by the concerns and to fulfil the 
needs of such a social formation. Cuban 
cinema is. par excellence . a cinema of social 
practice. 

We are putting on this event (in 
conjunction with South West Arts, who are 
organising a residential weekend school on 
the same subject at Dartington College on 
29-31 October) with two aims in mind. The 
first is to look at how a socialist cinema 
practice works within a socialist society (we 
may have the former in Britain, but hardly 
the latter . . .). The second, equally import¬ 
ant and connected to the first, is to see 
whether, as Chris Rodrigues has put it. “the 
lessons to be learnt from such an 
investigation could be of use to those 
engaged in progressive cultural politics and 
media work in Britain’’. Given the 
fragmentation of the British left at the 
moment, as well as the chronic and 
systematic underfunding in this country of 
film of any sort, it is hardly surprising that 
there seems to be a disjuncture between 
progressive film theory and practice which 
has had the effect of alienating much of its 
product (i.e. the films) from its potentially 
enormous audience. The investigation of an 
institutionalised socialist film practice 
should be of immense interest to producers, 
exhibitors and ‘consumers’ alike. 

The titles and times of screenings during 
this weekend are listed below. In addition to 
screenings there will be two discussion 
sessions, led by Michael Chanan and 
Malcolm Coad respectively. It is hoped that 
a Cuban filmmaker will be present, but we 
have been unable to copfirm this before 
going to press. We also plan to have a 
performance by a group of Latin American 
musicians in the Coffee Bar on Saturday 
night. For further details, please ring or 


write to Marion Doyen at the Lab. 

Marion Doyen 


SATURDAY SCREENINGS: 

2.00 p.m.— VIVA LA REPUBLICA 
(Cuba, 1975. 100 minutes.) and 
ARTE DEL PUEBLO (Dir.: 
Oscar Valdes. Cuba, 1974. 17 
minutes .) Followed by 
discussion session led by 
Michael Chanan. 

6.30 p.m.— GIRON—BAY OF PIGS 

(Dir..''Manuel Herrera. Cuba, 
19 73. 110 minutes.), 
CONTROVERSIA (no details 
currently available) and EN 
TIERRA DE SANDINA 
(Short. No details currently 
available.) 

SUNDAY SCREENINGS: 

2.30 p.m.— EL OTRO FRANSISCO 

(Dir.: Sergio Giro!. Cuba, 
1975. 100 minutes.) and 

HABLANDO DEL PUNTO 
CUBANO (Dir.: Octavio 
Cortazar. Cuba, no date. 23 
minutes.) Followed by 
discussion session led by 
Malcolm Coad. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. MEMORIES OF UNDER¬ 

DEVELOPMENT (Dir.: 
Tomas Gutierrez Alea. Cuba, 
1968. 104 minutes.) and NOW 
(Dir.: Santiago Alvarez. Cuba, 
1980. 6 minutes.) 


N.B. The Sunday 6.15 screening of MEMORIES 
OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT and NOW is 
subject to alteration as another film may be shown 
at that time. Further details and documentation 
about this weekend event will be available from the 
Lab in mid-November. 


FILM WORKSHOP 


Production News 

In May of this year the Birmingham Film 
Workshop contributed to and exhibited at the 
Berlin Festival of British Independent Film. This 
was followed by a special mention for Yugesh 
Walia's film Sweet Chariot when the British Film 
Institute’s Grierson Award was announced. 

Two new films produced within the Film 
Workshop are available from this autumn. Brian 
Byrne’s Medium Slice of Life is, in Brian’s own 
words, “a documentary about the interests of a 
young married couple. Heather is a fashion 
designer and John wants to be a 
singer/songwriter. The story is told by themselves 
but is read from a script. This technique differs 
from the ‘spontaneous’ interview used in many 
documentaries. I have also ‘masked’ the camera 
lens to get away from the usual ‘talking head’ style 
of filmmaking. The film includes music by Split 
Second. Echo Base. Bible Belt and John 
Brock lesbv”. 

Yugesh Walia’s new film, African Oasis 
(produced by the Workshop for the Arts Council), 
documents the aims and ambitions of the 
Handsworth Cultural Centre. Essentially a 
community based arts project, the Centre offers 
cultural resources in music, drumming, media and 
dance, providing a range of programmes born out 
of the interests of, primarily, local young people. 
Mixing regular tuition with the presence of 
professional artists, the Cultural Centre forges an 
understanding of Afro-Caribbean heritages in the 
face of a dominant white culture. 

In particular. African Oasis focuses on the 
activities of the Centre-based dance and 
drumming group (‘Kokuma’. meaning ‘This One 
Will Never Die'), the operations of the music 
recording studio which offers facilities for local 
musicians, and the building of an African village 
to the rear of the Centre. 

Publication News 

Discussion sessions about Channel Four 
Television have now become a commonplace. 


with most of them serving as a publicity device for 
the new service. Virtually a year ago, the Film 
Workshop organised ‘Four on 4’, a series of 
evening meetings held at the Arts Lab and 
designed to explore the limits of Channel Four. 
The sessions covered the following areas: Welsh 
language broadcasting, the representation and 
employment of women in television, current 
affairs coverage, and independent (grant-aided) 
filmmaking. 

Among the speakers were Stuart Hood, Alan 
Fountain (Channel Four’s Commissioning Editor 
for Independent Film) Rhoddri Williams and 
Helen Baehr (from Women in Broadcasting and 
Film Lobby). The tapes of the discussion have 
now been transcribed and edited and made 
available as a booklet which also contains an 
introductory chapter and a short bibliography. 
The debates, from the panel of speakers and the 
audience, provide a valuable insight into both the 
potential and the limitations of the new TV 
channel. The hope must be that the issues the 
booklet raises do not become submerged in the 
welter of publicity and the ratings battle that is 
sure to follow as soon as Channel Four begins 
transmitting. (Four on 4 is edited by Angela 
McRobbie and published by Birmingham Film 
Workshop and West Midlands Arts. ISBN 0 
9504364 6 1.) 

News and Newsreels 

An exploration of documentary film with the 
working title ‘News and Newsreels’ is currently in 
progress at the Workshop. The project, which is 
funded by the British Film Institute Regional 
Production Fund, arose from a series of 
discussions and screenings held at the Arts Lab 
and subsequent WEA courses in the region. A 
focal point of the research is the use of existing 
documentary and newsreel footage. The aim is to 
avoid the poles of either total innocence about 
problems of visual representation or a total self- 
consciousness that becomes the centre of 
attention. 

The original scheme envisaged concentrating 
on Humphrey Spender, Ralph Bond and Ivor 
Montague as a means of establishing a series of 
contrasts and comparisons in work undertaken in 
the 30s. Four months into the work and the focus 
has shifted somewhat. As a result of screenings, 
discussions and a detailed reading around the 
area, the original theme has been modified. The 
screening sessions involved looking at both 
original material like Ivor Montague’s Peace and 
Plenty , and contemporary films that explore that 
history (e.g. Vicki Wegg Prosser’s Workers Films 
of the '30s and Granada TV’s episode of 
Celebration, which dealt with Spender). 

Two points emerged as a result of our research. 
One was that the area has already been ‘covered’ 
fairly well, although not in a way that we would 
want to emulate. The other was that the Spender 
photographs (for example) and the Workers Film 
and Photo League material were produced under 
such divergent material circumstances (not to 
mention differing social and cultural objectives) 
that a comparison was well nigh impossible or 
redundant. 

The emerging focus is now two-fold: the 
Progressive Film Institute (especially the exciting 
material shot during the Spanish Civil War) and 
the work of Helen Biggar (the Glaswegian 
sculptress and filmmaker) and Norman McLaren. 

One aspect of the ‘practice’ that the ‘News and 
Newsreels’ project embodies is education and 
exhibition. This Arts Lab Cinema Programme is 
carrying a season on the theme of documentary, 
its aim being to explore the validity of that term in 
the light of the multiplicity of forms that it now 
takes (e.g. ‘faction’, drama-documentary, cinema 
verite, etc.). An educational input is also being 
planned, possibly in conjunction with the WEA. It 
is anticipated that filming will start shortly. 

Media Matters 

May of this year was the launch date for a growing 
force for change in the regional media: the 
Campaign for Press and Broadcasting Freedom. 

The West Midlands group has already held two 
successful public meetings, one to launch the 
campaign in May and another in September to 
consider press reporting of rape. Their next event 
is on October 16 in the Tyndall Rooms, Balsall 
Heath. The theme will be the alternative press 
both in Birmingham and elsewhere. Among those 
speaking will be representatives from the London 
magazine City Limits, Insist (Birmingham’s 
women's paper), and an NUJ representative from 
the Birmingham Post and Mail. 

Roger Shannon, Rob Burkitt 
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HITCHCOCK: THE MURDEROUS 
GAZE by William Rothman. 

London: Harvard University Press, 1982, 
£19.95 hardback. 

“Hitchcock, I believe, possessed a secret 
comparable to Uncle Charles’s in Shadow of a 
Doubt f says William Rothman towards the end 
of this book. “Part of what he knew when he died 
is that America never really understood his films.” 
Whilst playing up to the comfortable image of the 
“master of suspense” particularly perpetuated 
towards the end of his life by the American Life 
Institute Award and John Russell Taylor’s 
complacent biography, Hitchcock, Rothman 
asserts, was realty a profound and troubled artist 
whose work presents a disturbing world of 
nihilism and sexual neurosis. 

After the trail-biazing account of the director 
by Chabrol, Rohmer. Robin Wood, Donald 
Spoto and others (rather scantily acknowledged in 
this text), such an argument is hardly new. but 
there are two respects in which Rothman’s 
analysis is novel: the fact that its 370 pages are 
devoted to exhaustive studies of only five films; 
and the choice of films itself, which is rather 
unusual. 

The five films chosen are The Lodger , Murder /, 
The Thirty-Nine Steps , Shadow of a Doubt and 
Psycho. The author explains that the choice has as 
much to do with practicality as with preference, 
though it does usefully foreground some of 
Hitchcock’s British films which, in the heyday of 
auteurism, tended to be neglected in favour of the 
more mature Hollywood output. In fact, because 
of his insistence on reading the film as Hitchcock’s 
testament, the weakest analysis in the book is 
probably on Psycho. Five pages on the opening 
shot and nineteen on the shower murder do not 
see to yield very much and the argument 
sometimes seems forced and rhetorical. Even 
here, though, there is enough sensitivity to 
detail—the visual parallel between the slashing 
windscreen wipers and the murder weapon, the 
paintings in Norman Bates’s room, the words on 
which Norman stumbles—to send one back to the 
film afresh. 

His reading of Shadow of a Doubt is 
outstanding, and Gavin Millar’s foolish yet 
damaging dismissal of the film in an infamous 
Sight and Sound article is annihilated. The analysis 
of the dinner scene, in particular, is full of insights, 
not least the ingenious suggestion that Hume 
Cronyn’s deceptively subordinate character could 
be an anticipation of Norman Bates in Psycho. (It 
is an incidental pleasure to see the magnificent 
performances of Cronyn and Patricia Collinge in 
that film at last given appropriate critical 
attention.) Rothman spots the visual link between 
the uncle’s cigar and the poisonous exhaust pipe 
that nearly kills his niece, and his discussion of 
these two characters evokes their relationship in 
all its overwhelming poignancy and pain. After his 
fine analysis of the scene in the cafe when Charles 
insists to his niece that the world is “a foul sty”, I 
am a little surprised that Rothman misses the 
moment immediately following when the father 


carries his younger daughter to bed on his back 
with her legs sticking out like pigs’ 
trotters—Hitchcock’s audacious extension of the 
sty imagery into the very heart and home of this 
‘ideal American family’. Also, in the intense and 
specific attention to the film text, Rothman 
sometimes lacks the kind of eccentric and yet 
illuminating flourish that made Donald Spoto’s 
book so entertaining and rewarding (e.g. Spoto’s 
witty and yet highly provocative suggestion that 
Shadow of a Doubt is really a black-hearted 
version of Thornton Wilders’s Our Town). 

The absence of this kind of perception seems to 
me symptomatic of the book’s only weakness. In 
his'absorption with the individual films, Rothman 
tends to detach them from their production 
context and indeed from their full aesthetic 
context. It seems inadequate to talk about The 
Lodger in terms of Hitchcock’s genius without 
mentioning the influence of German 
Expressionism, or to discuss Shadow of a Doubt 
without reference to film noir or to the film as a 
crucial precursor of the modern American horror 
film. In themselves, these are not serious flaws but 
they do reflect a wider failing, which is that 
Rothman seems more secure on Hitchcock than 
on film history generally. There are some 
interesting little digressions: a side-swipe at 
Eisenstein; a critique of the theoretical 
assumptions of cinema verite: a useful assertion 
that Hitchcock’s ’30s films deliberately set out to 
challenge what they see as the impoverished 
aesthetic of John Grierson. But his attempt to 
relate The Thirty-Nine Steps to '30s screwball 
comedy smacks of the influence of Stanley Cavell 
and is none too convincing, and some of the loftier 
generalisations seem to have been insufficiently 
grounded to begin w ith. I would certainly dispute 
his assertion that “no-one’s trial scenes rival 
Hitchcock’s in drama”—Preminger? Wilder? 
Lang?—but he neglects to tell us which 
comparisons h? has in mind. Some generalisations 
are so vague as to be almost meaningless. 
“Whatever else they may be, Hitchcock’s films are 
also allegories of their own creation, like Renoir's, 
and von Sternberg’s, and Ford’s, and Hawks’s, 
and Welles’s.” In fact, like just about everyone’s. 

Still, the book is stimulating and even the 
footnotes often toss out rewarding observations, 
like the suggestion that 1 Confess is more about 
McCarthyism than Catholicism, or the casual. 
Spoto-like comparison between the auction scene 
of North By Northwest and the play scene in 
Hamlet. The tone of the book is attractively 
speculative more than hectoring, contributing to 
its sense of quest and discovery. Such a mammoth, 
earnest and authoritative account ensures that the 
mysterious spirit of Alfred Hitchock will continue 
to grin mischievously at us from beyond the 
grave—like Norman Bates’s mum. 

Neil Sinyard 



Editorial (continued from page 2) 


been the view of the Interim Management 
Committee (the body responsible for forming the 
new arts centre) that the present cinema department is 
overstaffed, w hich came as something of a surprise 
to say the very least. Needless to say, we will be 
fighting to correct that view and to ensure that 
cinema activities are not curtailed when the new 
organisation assumes control. Once again I would 
ask readers who support the present cinema policy 
to let the Arts Lab and the Interim Management 
Committee know their views. 

I don't intend these remarks to sound unduly 
alarming or to be construed to mean that I am 
simply arguing for retaining the status quo. Both the 
future of the programme booklet and the cinema's 
approach to exhibition, education and other related 
activities are in my view open to debate, 
development and change. The trouble with the views 
expressed to date by the Interim Management 
Committee of the new organisation is that they do 
not begin to tackle the real issues but already imply 
a curtailment of cinema activities. This I find 
worrying and worth relating to people who visit the 
cinema on a regular basis. For the record, I would 
also like to express my regret at the winding up of 
the Arts Lab after man> exciting years of operation. 
Some notes I am making for an account of my own 
experience of working here for more than ten years 
read something like a cross between an outline for a 
horror movie and a Marx Brothers comedy, but I'm 
glad to have been part of it. 

Peter Walsh 


And after ‘integration’... 

Whet’s at stake for the cinema? To begin with, we 
shall still be here! We may no longer be working 
under the old name, but we shall go on contributing 
to the regional film culture and we reaffirm our 
commitment to our policies of exhibition, education 
and entertainment. However, in the light of 
developments both here and in the media of film and 
television, we wish to make certain other political 
commitments clear. 

The days of the cinema as we have known it for the 
past 70-odd years, a place of mass entertainment, 
are numbered. One has only to look around to see 
the sad empty shells of once-packed cinemas, now 
turned into bingo halls or ‘leisure centres', to see 
how far the changes have penetrated in Britain. The 
incredibly rapid developments in audio-visual 
technology (especially in the field of video) and the 
imminent arrival of deregulated cable TV are 
hastening the demise of cinema as a mass-medium. 
As increasing numbers of people are turned out of 
work and become ‘leisured’, so the growth of home- 
based entertainment goes on: the result is an 
alarming privatisation both of everydav life and of 
culture. 

A cinema (or ‘Media Centre') that has anv 
contemporarv meaning or importance must 
understand and take on board these changes. In an 
age of enforced and privatised leisure, an audio¬ 
visual culture (i.e. one that embraces cinema, T\ . 
photography and some forms of journalism) must be 
developed to counter the growth of an ideology 
which is sucking the word popular' (in the sense of 
‘shared') out of the term “popular culture*. The 
entertainment which we are to be offered is one that 
will not be produced in the home, onlv consumed 
there. The central project of anv new organisation 
which is to be in\ol\ed in the media must be to find 
ways of making the experience of new forms of 
technology one that is both public and shared : in 
which audiences may participate both in the 
‘consumption' of these things and also in discussion 
about the issues which they may raise. We, 
exhibitors and audiences alike, must be prepared to 
talk about what we have seen, what we are currentl> 
seeing and what we want to see if we are to have anv 
stake in, or responsibility for, our own popular 
culture. 

The staff of the Arts Lab Cinema have an historic 
and continuing commitment to the cinema as art. as 
entertainment and as cultural practice, and we 
maintain our belief that, although one form of 
cinema may be in terminal decline, the cinema as an 
institution still occupies a crucial position within 
popular culture as a whole. We are also, however, 
aware of the importance of the issues raised bv the 
new technology. At present we are trving to find the 
physical space which anv serious creative 
involvement with TV and video make absolutelv 
imperative. What is needed urgentlv is a flexible 
space plus the necessary equipment (i.e. monitors, 
projectors and playback) to enable us to screen the 
product for any but (as at present) the smallest 
audiences. We very much hope that the new 
organisation will be able to provide us with these 
basic resources and that you, our audiences, will 
support us in our determination to engage fully w ith 
the exciting possibilities which both the new 
organisation and the new technologv offer us. 

Marion Doven 


Membership 

The Arts Lab is a public cinema, but we also operate 
as a club when showing films which haven't been 
passed (usually for technical or financial reasons) 
by the British Board of Film Censors. C lub 
performances are open onlv to members and their 
guests. Annual membership costs £7.50 and isopen 
to all persons over the age of 18 years. Each member 
is allowed to bring in one guest. 

Apart from access to club performances, the 
other advantages of membership include reduced 
admission charges for all performances and regular 
mailing of both the Cinema Programme and 
Publicity Brochure*. The Arts Lab and the Centre for 
the Arts are now operating a joint membership 
system which means that subscribers will enjov the 
benefits of membership of both organisations. There 
is a special membership fee of £5 for students and 
claimants. 

Cinema for the Unemployed 
Screenings of films at reduced prices*for the 
unemployed continue on a regular basis every 
Tuesday at 2.30 p.m. The admission price is 50 
pence, on production of dole cards. Please see the 
calendar at the centre of this programme for details 
of titles. 
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